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This picture, re- 
produced by cour- 
tesy of "Modern 
Farming, shows 
the winning herd 
of Guernseys at the 
Virginia State Fair. 
Guernseys are first 
cousins to'the Jer- 
seys, having been 


dairy cattle of the 


bred animal. 
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Anyone‘might be proud to own or to have bred such animals as this---and they are 
not only beautiful but profitable. 
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G ry) HE remarkable results of the co-operative 


demonstration work of the United States 
‘ Department of Agriculture are strikingly 
Pset forth in our second page symposium. Perhaps 
“to other line of effort holds so much promise for 
' the future agriculture of the South. Such reports 
as that of Mr. Gentry, that the increased earnings 
of the demonstration acres has enabled the farm- 
'ers to add new barns, painted houses, improved 
tools, better stock, more convenient kitchen ar- 
“fangements, and to educate their children; as 
/that of Mr. Hudson, that tells of corn crops mak- 
‘ing 48 to 93 bushels to the acre; as that of Mr. 
Williams, that ten times as many farmers are se- 
lecting good seed, making fall preparation of the 
“soil and sowing cover crops as before; as that of 
/ Mr. Dorin, that crops in some cases have been in- 
creased 300 per cent—such reports cannot but 
‘fire us all with higher purposes and gladden us 
: with new zeal for greater things. 

Our good crops reports continue, and grow 
: More interesting, it seems to us, as they go on. 
- Professor Massey’s account of the greenhouse in- 
dustry in Ohio is at once an indictment of, and a 
Promise to, the gardeners of the South. Mr. 
7 Green’s second telephone article shows just how 
oy a telephone system can be built, and 
Should induce many to take advantage of the op- 
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portunities the ’phone offers for enjoyment and 
profit. 

The speech of our Editor-in-Chief on ‘$500 
More a Year for Each Southern Farmer’”’ is an in- 
spiring message on a subject of vital importance. 
Think what $500 more a year would mean to 
you personally, what $500 a year more from the 
average farm would mean to your community, 
what it would mean to the South. And then think 
that it can be had. The only reason that the av- 
erage South Atlantic States farm does not now 
produce the extra $500 a year the North Atlantic 
farmer gets is that it is improperly handled. This 
may not be a pleasant thing to hear—it certainly 
is not pleasant to say—but it is the truth. Why 
not get this $500 next year? The special mission 
of all our Progressive Farmer staff is to help 
Southern farmers do this. If the Yankee farmers 
can make $984 a year on a 96-acre average farm, 
we are going to show them that we can make at 
least $984 on a 108-acre average farm. 





Next Week’s Menu. 
yj] OTHING in next week’s Progressive Farmer 
—our Christmas issue though it will be 
and throbbing with the joyous Christmas 
spirit—nothing else in this issue, we say, will be 
of half so much interest to our great Progressive 
Farmer Family as the announcements we shall 
make concerning our new staff, our new features. 
and our new plans for making The Progressive 
Farmer in 1909 the very greatest agricultural pa- 


per ever printed in the Southern States. If you 


think now that this statement is made in the fire 
of excessive enthusiasm, you will not think so af- 
ter you read our next week’s announcements. We 
have the greatest team that ever set itself to 
serve the Southrn farmer in this way, and if our 
25,000 subscribers now in the Family will only do 
their part we shall. have at least 25,000 more 
farmers in the fold before another Christmas- 
tide. Look out for our announcements next week. 

Then, too, we shall publish in this issue the sec- 
ond installment of Editor Poe’s speech; our ‘“‘best 
crop” reports will be continued, with more illumi- 
nating comments by Professor Massey; Mr. French 
will write on “Profitable Jobs for Idle Days in 
Winter’; there will be some good advice about 
setting the incubators and enough general Christ- 


mas articles to give something of the holiday 
charm to the entire contents of the issue. 





A Thought for the Week. 





HERE is a time in every man’s education 
Ve when he arrives at the conviction that 

envy is ignorance; that imitation is sui- 
cide; that he must take himself for better or for 
worse as his portion; that though the wide uw 
verse is full of good, no kernel of nourishing corg 
can come to him but through his toil bestowed 
on that plot of ground which is given to him toe 
till.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 














Since work gives forgetfulness of self, it can 





be, and is, an antidote to pain of heart. The very 
routine and drudgery of daily work have often 
| saved a life from despair. Adherence to duty is a 
| way to attain some measure of peace.—Hugk 
| Black. 
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A WORK THAT MEANS MUCH FOR SOUTHERN FARMING. 





She Work in North Carolina. 


What This Season’s Work Accomplished and What is Planned 
for Next Year. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Dem- 
onstration work was started lastf 
October ih the eight Counties of Ca- 
tawba, Lincoln, Gaston, Mecklen- 
burg, Union, Cabarrus, Rowan, and 
Iredell. 

A competent farmer has charge of 
the work in each county. In many 
cases these county agents are the 
most progressive farmers and lead- 
ing men in their respective counties. 

There were established eight hun- 
dred demonstration farms in the 
eight counties. Aside from this 
there were 2,000 other farmers in 
the work. The work on the demon- 
stration farms was supervised by the 
county agents who visited the farms 
regularly during cultivation period. 

* ¢ 8 

The crops grown on the demon- 
stration farms the past season are 
convincing to the most skeptical. 
Farmers who would not enter the 
work last fall are now asking to 
come in for this season. The farm- 
ers are becoming enthused with the 
work. The good farmer sees money 
in farming by using the best kuown 
methods. The poor farmer, without 
hope or courage, is beginning to 
have his ecundence restored and his 
futuie brightened. This work is the 
lever of ambition that is causing him 
to want to do something farming. It 
is his teacher to show him how to 
do it. When a farmer is induced to 
use such methods as very often pro- 
duce double the crop without in- 
creasing the cost of production, he 





is beginning to be a_ successful 
farmer. 
s * # 

Very few of the records of the 
work are in yet, but some of those 
received read as follows: ‘I have 
gathered my demonstration corn. I 
measured 45% bushels per acre. I 
have never made over 20 bushels per 
acre on this land before.’’ 

“My demonstration corn averaged 
43 bushels per acre. No manure or 
commercial fertilizer was used.’’ 

“My demonstration corn 
yielded 63 bushels per acre.’”’ 

“My neighbors are offering me 75 
bushels per acre for my demonstra- 
tion corn.” 

“My best acre of demonstration 
corn made 83 bushels per acre. I 
averaged 67 bushels per acre.”’ 

Mr. A. U. Stroup, of Gaston Coun- 
ty, reports 93 bushels per acre. 

The appropriation ior carrying on 
the work in North Carolina for the 
season of 1908-09 has-been increas- 
ed 5u per cent. With this increase 
in funds the territory covered will be 
doubled. The new counties to have 
the work are Wake, Johnston, Cum- 
berland, Harnett, Beaufort, Pitt, 
Hertford, and Warren. These coun- 
ties have been favored with the work 
because their public and private citi- 
zens have been asking for it. Any 
farmer in these counties who desires 
to take up co-operative work may do 
so by applying to his county agent 
in charge of the work. 

C. R. HUDSON, State Agent, 


land 








State Co-Operation With Dr. Hnapp’s 
Forces. 


The Department of Agriculture in North Carolina Quite Ready 
to Help in Every Possible Way. 


The splendid results obtained at 
the test farms from the use of im- 
proved methods, implements and 
seeds are so very marked that the 
members of the State Board of Ag- 
riculture decided last year to induce 
the farmers of the State to give 
them trials on their farms, and for 
that purpose added to the State De- 
partment of Agriculture a division of 
co-operative experiments or demon- 
stration work. The work was start- 
ed last fall in a co-operative form, 
and from the reports so far received 
promises to be far reaching in its 
results. 

The*scope of the work so far has 
included improved varieties of cot- 
ton and corn and the growing of le- 
gumes, chiefly vetch and crimson 
clover, in untried territory. Several 
hundred have enrolled themselves as 
co-operators in the work and those 
who so far have reported are grati- 
fied with the results. 

* * 

Demonstration work is really an 
object lesson by which the farmer 
can make comparisons in his own 
fields and see the results obtained 
from the use of better seeds and im- 
proved methods of farming. 

It is a well-known fact that in 
every county there are a few farm- 
ers who make larger yields and are 
considered much better farmers than 
the average. If all the farmers of 
the county could be induced to farm 
as those few better ones farm, the 
yield of the county would be very 
much increased. Just here is the 
secret of demonstration work: to try 
to get all farmers to become better 
farmers by the use of better seeds, 


better methods of cultivation and the 
use of better implements. 

I do not wish to be understood 
that a co-operator is required to 
change his implements, for some- 
times that is not practicable; but we 
want them to do so as fast as circum- 
stances will justify. 

One of the promising features of 
the work is the interest in growing 
legumes that is manifest from the 
correspondence coming into this of- 
fice. This is true because of the 
value of the legumes as soil improv- 
ers and also on account of their 
worth as crops of hay. 

Many of the finest crops of corn 
that I have seen this past summer 
on upland followed crimson clover. 
In fact it was so very marked in 
some neighborhoods that I could eas- 
ily pick out the crops that followed 
clover on account of the fine growth. 

The State Department of Agricul- 
ture has been co-operating with Dr. 
Knapp’s forces in four counties this 
year in demonstration work and the 
several visits I have made to those 
counties have proven that the farm- 
ers are very much interested in the 
work. In fact, I know of no work 
at this time that has more promise 
of helpfulness. to farmers than that 
of demonstration work. I confident- 
ly expect to see within a few years 
the results of the work in every part 
of the State in increased crop ‘yields 
of every description, better farms 
and better farm homes. The one 


thing necessary is the co-operation 
of the farmers in the work which I 
feel sure we will get just as rapidly 
in position to get to 


as we get 





them, 


T. B. PARKER. 


Tools, Household Conveniences, 
Girls. 


The Farmers’ Demonstration work 
has already worked miracles with the 
Georgia farmer. The demonstration 
farms are going as high in produc- 
tion of cotton as 6,200 pounds on 
2 acres, and corn 105 bushels on one 
acre, while neighboring farms are 
going 700 pounds of seed cotton and 
fifteen bushels of corn per acre. It 
it true that the increased yield has 
been made. with some extra expense 
above the ordinary preparation and 
cultivation, but the increased yield, 
or rather the increased earning of 
these demonstration acres has en- 
abled the farmer to add, in some 
instances, a new barn, a painted 
house, painted fences and barn, more 
improved plow tools or better stock. 
In other instances the farmer has 
bought more convenient kitchen 
utensils or used the extra money in 
sending his son or daughter to 
school. 

For the year 1908, we had ap- 
proximately four hundred farms in 
Georgia. Crops on these demonstra- 
tion farms are from 25 to 150 per 
cent better than the general crops. 
One demonstrator, a young farmer, 
made fifteen hundred pounds of seed 
cotton on one acre while his neigh- 
bor on the opposite side of the road, 
made five hundred pounds of seed 
cotton per acre. This difference of a 





Better Crops Mean New Barns, 





Has Already Worked Miracles in 
Georgia. 


Painted Houses, Improved 
and Better Educated Boys and 


thousand pounds of cotton was ge. 
cured with an. extra expense of 
$3.00, leaving something like a net . 
profit of $27.00. 

It is my opinion that if the Geor. 
gia farmer is taught how to smooth 
down and fill in the places of the 
“old rut” he will of his own accord 
beautify his home and send his chi]- 
dren to school from the fact that he 
will have the money to defray these 
expenses. The lack of money is the 
prime factor in the shiftless-looking 
conditions of our farms; and if 
through any agency the farmer can 
be taught how to make more money 
with less expense on fewer acres he 
readily appreciates good roads, good 
schools, and better homes. These 
good roads and good homes and good 
school houses can not be obtained 
without an outlay of money. I must 
say that through the counties in 
which we have worked for only one 
year there seems to be an awaken- 
ing of the farmers to that extent 
that they have begun to build better 
roads and whitewash everything in 
sight. Some of the sub-agents write 
me that in the counties they worked 
this ycar there has been more land 
broken and more grain sown this fall 
than ever before. 

BH. GENTRY, 
State Agent. 


(oe ee eos a) 








The demonstration work in South 
Carolina was begun in November, 
1907. During the season fifteen 
men were employed as district and 
local agents. 

Two district agents and one local 
agent, J. P. Campbell, J. M. Jenkins, 
and W. R. Elliott, worked the entire 
year and traveled extensively, going 
into all parts of the State. Five lo- 
cal agents worked seven months of 
the year, giving their entire time, 
and working thoroughly their re- 
spective counties. These were: J. B. 
Tinsley, J. W. Rothrock, L. C. Chap- 
pell, H. H. Abrams, and T. J. Cun- 
ningham. 

At a meeting held in Columbia, 
October 26th and 27th, all the 
agents gave a report of the demon- 
stration work in their respective 
counties. 

* * * 

The number of demonstration 
farms conducted this year ranged 
from 40 to 100 for each agent with 
quite a varied number of co-oper- 
ators, the total being about 600 
demonstration farms and about 500 
co-operating farms. 

In the meeting each agent made a 
report of the farms he conducted. 
Almost without exception, better 
stands of corn and cotton were se- 
cured on the demonstration farms 
for the simple reason that a better 
preparation of the seed bed and bet- 
ter seed were obtained. This, to- 
gether with intensive cultivation, 
caused the demonstration farms to 
better withstand the summer drouth 
and gave from 10 per cent to 100 
per cent larger yields than the farms 
where ordinary methods have been 
applied. 

One agent reported 46 bushels of 
corn per acre on the demonstration 








What Has Been Accomplished in 
South Carolina. 


Better Yields, More Profitable Crops, Diversified Agriculture, 
and a New Interest in Farm Work. 


farm, while the average on the rest 
of the field was 14 bushels per acre. 
Another agent reported 1,600 pounds 
of seed cotton per acre on the dem- 
onstration farm, while on the same 
land with the same amount of fer- 
tilizer, the farmer made only 800 
pounds under his own methods. An- 
other agent reported the smallest 
yield of corn among his demonstra- 
tions to be 23 bushels, while the or- 
dinary methods produced not over 18 
bushels in any instance. Fifty to one 
hundred bushels of corn was not ul- 
common among the demonstrators, 
and the average yield of cotton was 
from one to two bales per acre. 
s ¢ *# 

Aside from the regular work o2 
the demonstration farms, more than 
100 Schools of Instruction were held 
over the State this year, in which 
the agents gathered together the 
farmrs of the counties and talked to 
them on the preparation of the soil, 
the tses of good seed, and intensive 
cultivation. They have also beet 
called upon to speak at different 
public meetings, Farmers’ Union 
meetings, the Farmers’ Institutes, 
and various associations. 

It is safe to say that the local 
agents have this fall succeeded in 
getting ten farmers to select seed for 
next spring’s planting, make a fall 
preparation of the soil, and add 4 
winter cover crop where only one 
farmer was accustomed to this be 
fore. Some agents report that fifty 
times as many farmers have adopted 
this method. 

Mr. Elliott, of Fairfield County, 
estimates that at least one hundred 
of his men have this year seeded 
vetch and crimson clover for the 





first time. Equally as good reports 
(Continued on Page 12.) 
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— “HOW I MADE MY BEST CROP THIS YEAR.”—III. 





— 


1._How a Prize Corn Crop Was Raised. 


One Hundred and Twenty-One Bushels to the Acre at an Esti- 
mated Cost of $26.00. 


Messrs. Editors: Last Spring I se- 
lected a piece of gray upland with 
red clay subsoil on which I had made 
107 bushels of corn per acre in 1907. 
On this I put seven two-horse loads 
of stable manure to the acre; I then 
turned land with two-horse plow, 
cross-breaking it with a one-horse 
plow. After breaking the second 
time I laid off the rows six feet wide. 
Then I bedded out with turn plow, 
leaving a five-inch balk. 

When ready to plant I broke out 
balk with scooter and followed in 
the bottom of this furrow with a 
Dixie plow with the wing taken off. 
Then I ridged on this furrow with 
half-shovel still going deeper. I 
planted on this ridge, dropping one 
grain in a place every four or five 
inches. This was April 13th. 

When corn was small I ran around 
it with harrow. Then I ran a fur- 
row in the center of the middle 
which was a high bed, and bedded to 
the furrow with turnplow, throwing 
dirt from corn, This left corn on 
the clay with very little soil around 
it. I then thinned the corn to six 
inches in the drill. I did not work 
corn again until growth had been so 
retarded and the stalk to hard that 
it did not grow too large. Exepri- 
ence and judgment are required to 
know just how much the stalk 





should be stunted. 


When I was convinced that my 
corn had been sufficiently humiliated 
I began to make the ear. I ran 
around with 10-inch sweep when 
corn was about 12 inches high. In 
a few days I put 500 pounds of 
mixed fertilizers to the acre contain- 
ing cottonseed meal, 10 per. cent, 
phosphoric acid and kainit in equal 
parts. This was the first fertilizer 
used at all. I put this dcwn in the 
old sweep furrow on both sides of 
every other middle and covered by 
breaking out with turn plow. One 
week later I treated the other mid- 
dle the same way. In a few days I 
sided. corn in first middle with 16 
inch sweep and put 150 pounds ni- 
trate of soda in this furrow, covered 
with one furrow with  turnplow; 
sowed peas broadcast in this middle, 
at the rate of 1% bushels per acre, 
finished breaking out with turnplow. 
In a few days I sided corn with the 
other middle with same sweep; sow- 
ed peas and broke out as before. 

This laid-by my corn with good bed 
and plenty or dirt around the stalk. 
This was July 7th when corn was 
just bunching for tassel. 
I gathered 121 bushels per acre. 
Expense on corn was $26, leaving a 
clear gain of $95, not including fod- 
der and peas. 

GO; PB. HILB. 

Cherokee Co., S. C. 








II1._A Cheap Corn Crop. 


A Clover Crop Almost Always Insures a Good Crop of Corn 
the Following Season, 


Messrs. Editors: I take great 
pleasure in reading the corn articles 
in The Progressive Farmer and 
the reports of the big yields per acre. 
I consider corn the most important 
crop raised in this country. Plenty 
of corn means plenty of feed, good 
stock, plenty of meat, and prosperity 
for the farmer. Big yields per acre 
are fine to talk and write about, but 
I don’t think they always mean 
cheap corn. since it often takes a 
large per cent of the corn to pay for 
the extra manure and fertilizer used 
to produce such yields. What the 
average farmer is most interested in 
is how to make cheap corn. 

I live in the old tobacco belt; our 
land is light, sandy soil with yellow 
clay subsoil. It is not an unusual 
thing for farmers in this section to 
be corn buyers and that means hay 
and meat buyers also. 

I made some cheap corn on a six- 
acre lot that was cultivated in to- 
bacco in 1907. The tobacco had a 
light sprinkling of stable manure 
and 650 pounds of fertilizer per acre 
in the drill. The first of September 
the lot was seeded to crimson clover 
at the rate of 25 pounds per acre 
without any manure or fertilizer. 
This spring, about May 10, I har- 
vested a fine crop of clover hay on it 
that paid a good profit on the cost 
of seed and ‘labor. As soon as the 
clover could be cured and removed 
from the land I began to prepare it 
for corn by breaking with one-horse 
Dixie plow. As soon as the breaking 
Was done it was harrowed with two- 
Lorse Acme harrow. In about one 
week was harrowed again; was then 
ready for the seed. 

About June ist, corn of a yellow 
variety was planted 3 feet apart in 
Tows 4 feet wide. Corn was planted 
with planter. When corn was about 
hand high and the grass began to 
show, the middle was wrapped up by 


running a Dixie plow twice in a row, 
the bare side to the corn, and then 
a three-tooth Iron Age harrow was 
run around the corn. That left it 
all clean with a big bed of loose dirt 
in the middle to be worked back to 
the corn as it was needed. Before 
next plowing corn was thinned to 
one stalk in hill. The next cultiva- 
tion was with a Climax plow with 


small fixtures, one furrow around} 


the corn. About one week after that 
two very shallow furrows were run 
in the middle with a Dixie plow. 
By the middle of July the cultiva- 
tion was all done and the corn was 
laid-by by running three times in 
a row with a Climax plow with 18- 
inch sweeps on. 


Cost of Cultivation, 


17 days’ plowing, $1.25 per 


GAY S65 isiwos deena ces ced $21.25 
2 days’ harrowing, $2.50 per 

GAY 666 45% horse PION 6 a8 8% 5.00 
2 days’ thinning, 75 cents per 

GON 666 8506 & 48S 6 oO ee GS 1.50 
Saving fodder ............ 10.00 


Gathering and shucking corn 10.00 
TOtAl GORE. <6. 066.066 656% $47.75 


Corn Made on the Six Acres. 
45 barrels at $4.50 per bar- 


DOU os-ine. Sasa Se 6 4 Os Ge $202.50 
2,500 pounds fodder at $1.25 

per hundred ............ 31.25 
Shucks on 45 harrels corn at 

25c. per barrel ......... 11.25 


Total value for 6 acres. .$245.00 


You will see from the above state- 
ment that I have no fancy yield per 
acre, but as the fodder and shucks 
lack only $5.25 paying for the whole 
cost, I have 45 barrels of very cheap 
corn made without a manure or fer- 
tilizer, and on land that has been in 





cultivation for more than fifty years. 


This fall: 


| July 3-4, to setting vines.... 1.50 
July 15, to plowing with cul- 
EVEUOE dic Saleieiets a CAdsbie 3% .50 
JUIY, 20; GO HOGI. 66:6. 6.0 60-0 1.00 
July 27, to turning vines, 
plowing and hilling....... 2.00 


It is coming to be a general saying 
in this section, and a very true one, 
that corn will grow after clover. A 
good many of our farmers are begin- 
ning to use clover to make corn and 
most always get a good crop. I be- 
lieve a good crop of clover on land 
will leave the land in better condi- 
tion than it was before the clover 
was sown. You can see from the 





above statement that there was noth- 
ing superior about the cultivation; 
and I only attribute the cheapness of 
my corn to the clover crop that pre- 
ceded it. If any of your readers can 
show 45 barrels of corn that cost 
them less than $5.25 I shall be glad 
to hear from them. 
G. L.- ALLEN. 
Granville Co., N. C. 








A PROFITABLE WET SEASON 
CROP. 


A Chance to Make Some Crops Pay 
Even in Bad Years. 


Messrs. Editors: An acre and a 
half I planted in sweet potatoes gave 
the best results this year. The land 
was planted in early Irish potatoes, 
but owing to the prevailing rains, the 
crop was very poor and barely paid 
expenses. So we concluded to put 
the land in sweet potatoes, and in 
July the one and a half acres were 
set in vines with no other prepara- 
tion or fertilizer except what was 
left from the early crop. 


Cost of this crop was as follows: 


July 1, to plowing up rows... $1.00 


Nov. 10, digging 150 bushels. 4.00 
Nov. 10, carting and bank- : 


BRM aie ki crete ars ais are ee eee » Zoe 
POUBI COS b50.'5. taco tere were ie1e $12.00 
By 150 bushels potatoes..... $60.00 
By profit on 14% acres........ $48.00 
T do not recommend following 


Irish with sweet potatoes; but this 
land was comparatively new, culti- 
vated only five years. If it had been 
old land, would not have risked the 
rotation. 

This yield of 100 bushels to the 
acre is a very ordinary crop, as I} 
have gathered that many from half) 
an acre a number of times. I wish 


IIIl.__Two Good Crops of Sweet Potatoes. 


farmer can raise in this section for 
hogs and cattle. 

In the general scarcity of corn a 
good crop of potatoes is quite a help 
in fattening the pigs. D. LANE. 

Craven Co., N. C. 





A LITTLE PATCH AND A BIG 
YIELD. 


A Rural Carrier’s Good Crop Raised 
at Small Expense. 

Messrs. Editors: I read in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer about 
Capt. W. H. Turrentine’s potato 
crop. I will give you an account of 
my experience with potatoes, though 
I am no farmer—only a rural rooter 
on a mail route. 

Last spring I bought one and one- 
half bushels of sweet potatoes and 
bedded them about like Mr. Turren- 
tine, only I did not put any sand on 
top; just covered them with manure. 
I planted my patch, sold six dollars 
and fifty cents worth of slips at 1234 
cents per 100, and gave away 500 to 
800 slips. My patch is about 100 
feet square, new ground; had it 
plowed three times and thoroughly 
pulverized; opened deep furrows, fill- 
ed them with stable manure; also 
drilled fertilizer in with manure; 
threw up four furrows and planted 
out my slips. Now, I did not put a 
plow or hoe in that patch any more. 

When the potatoes got large 
enough to eat we commenced eating 
them, and kept on till frost nipped 
the vines, then I had them dug. I 
put up over forty bushels of as nice 
potatoes as you ever saw. Have 
broken the ground and sowed it in 
rye. Will turn the rye under in 
spring and make garden. 

J. M. HAYES. 





to say here that a good crop of sweet 
potatoes is about the best crop a 


Stokes Co., N. C. 








IV.—Corn Made for 


Messrs, Editors: I will try to tell 
how I made corn for less than 20 
cents a bushel. The land was brok- 
en with a disc plow drawn by four 
mules, early in the spring, laid off 
with a turning plow and planted in 
checks about thirty-eight inches each 
way. No fertilizer of any kind was 
used. The land was old creek bot- 
tom that had been in cotton and corn 
for nearly fifteen years. This land 
also produced thirty-one bushels of 
peas. There were eight acres of land. 

Cost of Cultivation. 


20 Cents a Bushel. 


A Crop That Was Made With But Little Expense and at a Good 
Profit. 


The 200 bushels of corn I harvest- 
ed at 80 cents a bushel would bring 
in $160. The cost as given above, 
$37.50, deducted from the income of 
$160, leaves a net profit of $132.50, 
or over $16.50, net, for each of the 
eight acres. J. E. GILBERT. 


Editorial Comment: The thirty- 
one bushels of peas should be worth 
the cost of making the corn crop, 
and the peas did the land good too. 
The peas should more than pay the 
land rent; so that, if the cost of mak- 
ing the crop as detailed in the letter 
of Mr. Gilbert is admitted as being 
correct, the corn will be found to 
cost 183 cents a bushel. 

Just one query, however: How 
could Mr. Gilbert break land with 
four mules to a disk plow at a cost 
of $1.50 a day? 





“At some time or other every man 
has looked upon a hen as a stupid 
fowl, and some time or other has 
been set back by seeing her dodge 
stones and cobs as long as he could 





Cutting stalks, 4 day........ $0.65 
Breaking land, 4 days...... 6.00 
Checking off land, 23 days... 2.75 
Planting corn, 24 days...... 2.50 
Harrowing corn, 1% days.... 1.75 
Replanting corn, 13 days.... 1.50 
Side harrowing, 34 days..... 3.25 
Running cultivator, 3 days... 3.00 
Moulding, 2% days.........-. 2.50 
Running sweep 1% days.... 1.50 
Harrowing middles, 24 days.. 2.50 
Cultivating middles, 3 days.. 3.00 
Hoeitie. SF days. oe ita ee ee 1.75 
Hauling corn, 3 days....... 2.25 

Whtat CONG ons ak oe ee eee $37.50 
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SEED GORN AND GOTTON 











WILL SEL The celebrated 

Culpepper Re- 
SS he 
Boll Extra Prolific Cotton seed 
for $1.00 a bushel until January 
the lst. These seed are all of 
the latest selection. Write for 
circular. 





J. E. Culpepper, 


Luthersville, Ga. 























Corn and Cotton You can easily double your 


yield in 1909 by planting 
Johnson's Improved Varieties ef Tested Seed. Cabbage 
Plants, sweet potato plants, fruit trees, etc., at 
wholesale prices. Write for catalog to-day. 
E. L. JOHNSON SEED AND PLANT CO., LaGrange, Ga. 





Farmers Favorite. 


Two hundred bushels carefully selected Seed 
Corn of the above variety. One acre produced 
this year, 68.8 bushels. It matures earlier 
than seed grown in lower altitude, and this fact 
adds to the yield. Orders filled f. o. 6. Horse 
Shoe, N. C., at $2.00 per bushel in the ear. 

Address A. CANNON, 
Horse shoe, N. ©. 








GOMMISSION HOUSES, Ete. 
FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you to, 
ship your:Furs, Hides. Poultry, Eggs and Sweet 
Potatoes to. Write them today, they are 


HEWITT & COMPANY, 
10 E. Camden St., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


| Business Golleges. | 

















THAT WANT YOUR PATRONAGE. 


= ¢iINCORPORaTED ) 


ee eS ae ge ge a 
2 o en you think of goin; school, 
BUSINESS write for Cata ogue ara penal Of- 
fers of the Leading Business and Shorthand Schools 
Address J. H KING. President King’s Business College 
Raleigh, N. C..or Char otte, N.C. 

We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penmanshiy 
ete., by mail. Send for Home Study Circular. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY ! 


Great demand for operators. Best equipped 
school in Central or Southern States. New 
superior methods in practical work. Expert 
instructors. Positions for all graduates. 

Write for catalog. 

KENTUCKY SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


|Positions, Wants, Ete, 


WANTED To purchase timber from 500 acres 
up. Any one having same write, 
and give full particulars, to 


A. M. FELL, Greenville, Pa. 


WANTED. 


Responsible man with horse and buggy in 
each community, salary 85.00 to $10.00 per day. 
to take orders from owners of Farms, Orchards 
and Home Gardens. A splendid opportunity 
for farmers’ sons, also fruit tree and sewing 
machine agents, to make a business eonnec- 
tion which will become more profitable each 
er: Address P.O. Box 88, Young's Island, 
































Fine Extracted Honey. 


Two-tons extracted honey—thoroughly ripen- 
ed, thick and rich—in every respect the equal 
of any I have soldin an experience of several 
years. Those who have tried it are enthusiast- 
ic—none dissatisfied—which is enough to con- 
vince you that the quality is right. Orders 
for 60 lb. cans filled at 8 cents per lb, Smaller 
quantities 10 cents perlb. Sample free, 

re M. D. NULL, 
Prairieville, Ala. 





TERRACING ? DITCHING? GRADING? 
Best $10.00 farm level for $6.66. 
Write at once for special offer. 

Frank Wright, Manufacturer, Cave Springs, Ga. 





In Fox, Deer, Cat, 
Coon and ’Possum 
hounds. I sell cheap- 


Great Bargains 





er than anybody. 


Messrs. Editors: The construction 
of a telephone line is so simple that 
anybody who can build a barbed-wire 
fence can stretch up a telephone 
wire and tie it to the insulators. The 
poles should be placed about sixty 
yards apart. This will require the 
use of about thirty poles to the 
mile. Number 14 wire will an- 
swer the purpose, but No. 12 wire 
is larger and stronger and will stand 
a heavier sleet without breaking. It 
takes about one hundred and fifty 
pounds of No. 12 wire to run a mile. 
The price of wire fluctuates; but 
three cents a pound has been about 
the average price for the past several 
years. 


Cost of a Mile of Telephone Line. 


The cost of erecting a mile of tele- 
phone wire is estimated as follows: 


150 lbs. No. 12 wire.....$4.50 
30 glass insulators .... .75 
30 pins or brackets.... .40 


———— 


SPOUGL 50. s\e% sie aisivie sial GOCOU 


If No. 14 wire is used the cost of 
wire will be reduced a little from the 
above figures. If porcelain insula- 
tors are used the expense in that 
item can be reduced 45 cents, and 
also 40 cents for pins or brackets, as 
porcelain insulators are put on with 
wire nails. It is possible to erect a 
mile of wire at a minimum cost of 
about $4.50 per mile, by using the 
cheaper material. Of course, this 
does not take into account the poles. 
These should be put up by farmers 
when weather is not favorable for 
farm work. Nothing is added for 
stretching up the wire, as that, too, 
can be done without any outlay of 
cash. 

The Kind of Poles to Use. 


Oak poles will last three or four 
years. It is better to use cedar if it 
can be found in the community. It 
will be better to get durable poles 
even if it adds something to the cost; 
for they are cheaper in the long run. 
Put them three or four feet in the 
ground. 


How to Stretch the Wire. 


In putting up the wire, a wire- 
stretcher or a vise can be used to 
hold it when tightening. A vise is 
also used to hold the wire when 
twisting it together tightly at joints. 
A reel should be used to hold the roll 
of wire on when running it off the 
coil, otherwise it will tangle and 
cause delay. With a properly con- 
structed reel three hands can put up 
six or seven miles of telephone wire 
in a day. 


What a ’Phone Will Cost. 


Dry battery serial telephones can 
be bought at about nine dollars each. 
Bridging ’phones cost about ten or 
eleven dollars. Where there are only 
one or two ’phones on a line the 
serial ’phone will give very good ser- 
vice. If several ’phones are to be 
operated on the same line the bridg- 
ing ’phones should be used. 

It will be observed from the fore- 
going explanation as to the cost of 
installing ’phones and lines that the 
expense would not be much if a 
farmer living six or eight miles from 
a switchboard should decide to erect 
a line himself; but by the co-opera- 
tion of his neighbors along the line 
in its erection the expense can be re- 
duced to nominal figures—figures so 
small compared with the conveni- 
ence and benefit, that one is apt to 





E. F. WILMOUTH, Shelbyville. Ky. 


wonder why his indifference kept 
him from getting the benefit of this 


What It Costs to Establish a Telephone 
Line. 


How to Do the Work—Nine Dollars for a ’Phone and Five Dol- 
lars a Mile for the Line—Can You Afford Not to Have One? 


modern means of transmitting intel- 
ligence. 


You Are the Man to Establish a Line. 


In this matter of installing tele- 
phones in the rural districts there 
must be leaders, as in everything else 
that lifts us into better conditions. 
The man who introduces it into a 
neighborhood is a benefactor. He 
may have to erect his line without 
the co-operation of his neighbors,. but 
it will not be long until they will be 
wanting to pay him for the privilege 
of hitching on to his wire or for the 
use of his poles. 

The proper way to go about erect- 
ing telephone lines and installing 
telephone service in a rural commun- 
ity is for some individual to take the 
lead and go about the work in a 
business way. Don’t wait for your 
neighbors to agree with you. They 
will catch the telephone fever all 
right after the germs get scattered. 
An “Economy” You Can't Afford. 

No up-to-date, progressive farmer, 
who wants to get the best he can out 
of life, and produce environments 
that will render farm life less iso- 
lated and more attractive, can afford 
to practice the kind of economy (?) 
that lets nine dollars for a *phone 
and five dollars a mile for a line 
stand between him and rural tele- 


phone service. J. Z. GREEN. 
Union Co., N. C. 





THE SHORT COURSES AT THE 


A. & M. COLLEGE. 


See on another page the announce- 
ment of the short courses in agricul- 
ture at the A. & M. College from 
Jan. 5 to February 23, 1909. There 
is a one week’s course in cotton cul- 
ture from January 5th to January 
12th, and a seven weeks’ general 
course from January 12th to Feb- 
ruary 23rd. 

These short courses have done much 
to advance the cause of better farm- 
ing. They are especially suited to 
the practical farmer who goes to the 
college knowing much of farming 
already, for he learns the ‘“‘why’” as 
well as the “how,” learns the natu- 
ral laws that govern his work, and 
comes to understand as he never did 
before the fundamental principles of 
farming. Of equal benefit is the in- 
spiration he receives, the incentive 
to better work—better because more 
intelligently directed. 

Few agricultural schools have a 
stronger faculty than has the A. & M. 
College of North Carolina, and there 
should be several hundred farmers 
to take these courses this winter. 





The 1908 Cotton Crop. 


The total production of cotton in 
the United States for the year 1908- 
1909 will amount, according to the 
Department of Agriculture, to 6,182,- 
979,000 pounds, not including lint- 
ers, which is equivalent to 12,920,- 
000 bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight. Estimate of production by 
bales gives: 

Virginia, 131,000; North Carolina, 
619,000; South Carolina, 1,118,000; 
Georgia, 1,844,000; Florida, 81,000; 
Alabama, 1,273,000; Mississippi, 1,- 
560,000; Louisiana, 472,000; Texas, 
8,917,000; Arkansas, 1,009,000; Ten- 
nessee, 340,000; Missouri, 544,000; 
Oklahoma, 640,000. 

Over every acre yOu own there are 
thousands of pounds of pure nitro- 
gen waiting for you to take it and 
make a profit on the taking.—W. F. 








Massey. 
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FARMERS’ :- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a wor 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a wor: 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 1%; thres 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in. 
cluding name and address) counted as a ge. 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $49 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we +e it at this 

or 








low rate. Stamps Pp 
less thas $1. 














Eight-horse crop for rent. 


] Fine farm. J, Mo. 
Dixon, Winterville, N, C. 





Pure S. C. White Leghorns—1 cock, 9 pulley, 
$7.00. E. Cyphers, Jeffress, Va. 





Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans, sample ang 
price on request. E.P. Carter, Fairfield, N.¢ 





Fine Incubator cheap, or will exchange for 
pes or poultry. G. E. Williams, Sans Sougj, 





Will exchange Barred and White Rock pul. 
en 7 cockerels. Mary Hodsden, Chuckg. 
tuck, Va, 





Trucker’s Favorite Early Corn—250 bushels 
for sale at $1.60 per bushel. W. H. Wilson, St, 
Brides, Va. 


For pure bred registered and grade Angus 
Cattle, Angora Goats, and rare Berkshire hogs, 
address A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 








Farmers, let us print your stationery and do 
your job work. Good work and right prices, 
(We print The Progressive Farmer), address 
Mutual Publishing Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, sample and price 
on request. Also Hickory King seed corn for 
— farms. W. J. Gilbreth, Lawrenceburg, 

enn. 


Purebred White Wyandotte and Single Comb 
Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1.50; pullets, $1.25, 
Improved egg strain. Mrs. F. N. Shearon, Wake 
Forest, N. C. 


Large Improved Yorkshires, service boars, 
sows in farrow, and pigs; thoroughbred Ango- 
ras; finest strains prize winning Mammoth 
Bronze turkeys; cheap, White Wyandotte 
chickens. One each Avery and Rock Island 
disc plows, Telegraph feed cutter, McCormick 
binder; all good as new for service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s 
Springs, N. C. 


BUGGY . 


PERFECTION 


To put it BLUNTLY, the 
highest perfection ever attained 
in buggy making is found in the 
Blount Carriage and Buggy Co’s. 
‘‘WHITE HICKORY’’ Buggy. 


Going into every particular de- 
tail which counts vitally in perfec- 
tion of quality and style, they are 
not excelled in any one feature by 
all the other makes in the United 
States; so that the finished buggy 
as assembled, represents every 
perfection known and attainable. 


Ask your dealer for our catalog, 
or if he is out of them, write us 
immediately for one. Study it 
carefully and order therefrom. 



































Blount Carriage and Buggy Co 


ATLANTA, GA. 








Guaranteed superior to any portable 
mill. Rapid Feed and Gig-back. , 


Accurate setworks. 
All steel dogs, 
Write for catalogue. 


GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 





Sellers of ““Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery.”—All Kinds 
Box 1280, COLUMBIA, §. C. 












peer amnesty 
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What Farmers Want to Know. 


Answers by Prof. W. F. Massey Unless Otherwise Stated. 








MAINTAIN NEW-GROUND. CONDI- 
TIONS. 


To Do This You Must Feed Stock 
and Make Manure and Not Depend 
on Fertilizers Alone. 


I am a minister of the Gos- 
pel and a farmer too. All my 
work is among farmers, and am 
very much interested in the sci- 
ence of farming. Land sandy, 
clay about 20 inches from sur- 
face, with yellow sand between 
the dark surface and the clay. 
Hence we think four inches is 
deep enough to plow. Our best 
farmers plow four inches, work 
shallow and lay-by very light. 
Are we right? My land is new 
and rather fertile but has some 
roots and stumps. On most of 
it I grew a fair crop of peas this 
year. How much fertilizer of 14 
per cent acid phosphate, kainit, 
cottonseed meal would help this 
land to make a bale of cotton 
per acre or 40 bushels of corn? 
I cannot see any profit in less 
than a bale per acre, and we 
ought to make 50 bushels of 
corn per acre. I made 6 bales 
on 5 acres this year, with a light 
coat of stable manure and 400 
pounds of fertilizer in the fur- 
row, on part using 8-4-4 and on 
part 8-2-2 goods, and on another 
part a mixture of acid phos- 
phate, kainit, and cottonseed 
meal in equal proportions, This 
fruited best, though the 8-4-4 
made good stalks. On 20 acres 
of cotton, with no stable manure 
this mixture at 400 pounds per 
acre made 14 bales. I usually 
trade cottonseed for meal, and 
it pays when we can get 1,500 
pounds of meal for the ton of 
seed. I think Prof, Massey is 
right about rotating. Am anx- 
ious to try some crimson clover, 
but fear that cattle will not pay 
here by reason of the distance 
from markets. M. H.. 8, 


eee 


Cattle are the very things that do 
pay when some distance from mar- 
kets, as they can carry themselves to 
Market, and no system of farming 
that depends solely on bought fertil- 
izerg to make the sale crops will ever 
be permanently prosperous. No far- 
ming is real farming that leaves 
out stock feeding in some form. 
Hogs will certainly pay with you, 
and bacon is always in demand. Your 
land is new and still has some hu- 
mus in it and fertilizers give better 
results in such conditions than on 
old land where the humus that dark- 
ens it and makes it retain moisture 
is worn out. Four inches is too shal- 
low plowing for any land and your 
Sandy soil will be far better plowed 
six inches deep. But the deepening 
should be gradual since the turning 
up at once of two inches more might 
temporarily work harm. With a 
clay 20 inches below you can plow 
as deep as you choose, and a gradual 
deepening of the plowing will only 
increase the capacity of the soil to 
retain moisture. Then by all means 
retain the new-ground conditions, by 
growing peas and crimson clover to 
add humus-making material to your 
soil. Your mixture is not a bad one 
for your soil. It would be approxi- 
Mately 2% per cent nitrogen, 5 per 
cent phosphoric acid and 4 per cent 
Potash. It is easily gotten and I 
Would suppose that you can do no 
better than to keep using it. But 
you can get the same amount of pot- 
ash in one-fourth the amount of 


goods, and have less freight to pay, 
if you use muriate of potash. That 
is, a ton of muriate of potash con- 
tains 1,000 pounds of potash, while 
a ton of kainit contains but 240 
pounds. 

Practice a good. rotation of 
crops and grow plenty of feed for 
stock, and make manure, and you 
will find it worth all the fertilizer 
you can make, in the permanent im- 
provement of your land. With a good 
rotation there is no reason why you 
should not make more than a bale 
of cotton and nearer 100 bushels of 
corn per acre. I know one man in 
Florida who makes 100 bushels of 
corn per acre, and you can do it as 
easily as he does. 





How to Handle Black Swamp Land. 


I have twenty-five acres of 
black—loamy level swamp land 
that yields from thirty to fifty 
bushels of corn per acre; but I 
want to make more. I sow cow- 
peas at last plowing and they 
yield well and improve my land. 
I do not use any fertilizer. I 
cultivate one year and rest the 
next. Have rows five feet apart, 
and plant two stalks four feet 
apart on the drill. What fer- 
tilizer do I need, and how pre- 


(Continued on Page 12.) 








Personally Conducted 
Tour to 


Havana, Cuba 


And Return 
JANUARY 11, 1909, 


In Charge of Mrs. and Mrs, O. H. 
Gattis, Raleigh, N. ©. 


ROUND TRIP, 


$44.65 


And includes Meals and Stateroom 
Berth on Steamer. Leaves Ra- 
leigh 5:15 p. m. 


in Cuba. 


Six Days 


All arangements completed for 
low hotel rates and side trips in Cu- 
ba, and stops will be made at Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Palm Beach, 
and Miami, and carriage drives may 
be taken at these points. 

An attractive part of the trip 
through Florida is over the Florida 
East Coast Railway, Concrete Viaduct 
Extension, through the Key’s to 
Kinght’s Key Dock, where a steamer 
of the P. & O. §S. S. Co. is taken to 
Havana. 

Party will visit many points of in- 
terest in Cuba, including Mantanzas, 
Gaunajay, Guines, Morro Castle, and 
Cabanas Forts, and through the su- 
gar and tobacco plantations, and will 
return about January 22nd. Those 
who do not wish to return with the 
party can leave Havana as late as 
January 27, 1908. 

For details, write at once to the 
undersigned, as the party will be 
limited on account of lack of accom- 
modations on steamer. 


C. H. GATTIS, 
T. P. A., ‘Raleigh, N. C. 


Four Moving Parts 





were sold last year. 


have bought ours. 
others. 


cracks.” 


without them. 


That’s all there are to the McVicker’s valve action. 

That’s why the McVicker is the simplest engine—the 
easiest to understand and run. 

There are 499 other makes of engines, yet each has 12 
and more moving parts to its valve action. And that’s 
where most gasoline engine trouble occurs. 

You have but to compare the McVicker with one of 
these and you have compared it with all, for all are 
practically the same—our engine, only, is different. You 
can decide in this way which is the best engine made. 

We invite comparison, for we know of no better way 
to sell you one of our engines. 

The McVicker is made in the largest and costliest 
gas engine factory in the United States. 


Thousands of farmers who never used engines before 
Also thousands who have used 
The McVicker appeals to the latter most, for 
they have had experience. They know. 
The McVicker is the simplest engine in the world. 
Our marvelous patents do away with all cams, gears, 
ratchets, tumbling rods and other such mystifying “jim- 


All others must employ them, for they can’t run 


Our engine is three times the 
best because it is three times the 
simplest. Yet it costs no more 
than the complex. 

In fact, it is cheapest by far 
because its simplicity saves on 
fuel, oil and repairs. 

Don’t buy an, engine till you know 
all about the McVicker. We havea 
great many features to tell you about 
in our catalog—all of which bear on 
this a ae simplicity. 

We make all types—from 2 to 30 
horse-power—mounted in all ways for 
alluses. Also traction engines. 

Ye send free plans for a model 
farm power-house when you write for 
the catalog. Do it today—a postal— 
now—before you forget it. 


ALMA MFG. CO., 
Station 28 


Nearly 3,000 
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yARMERS 


a as shales 





HOW ABOUT YOUR 
COTTON SEED? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 
to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty 


to twenty-five per ton and give away your hulls 
in the trade? Why not make your meal and hulls at 
your gin and save this enormous loss? 

We build a line of plantation cotton seed _— and 
separators, (3 to 18 tons daily capacity), oat can be 
run in connection with any gin or saw mill and will 
grind your sced into meal and hulls as they oa from 
thegin. They are fully guaranteed and are in success- 
ful operation allover the South. Write for catalogue. 

PERRYMAN 2 CO. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








TornDeere 


Standard For Two Generations 
TRADE “HE MARK) 


JOHN DEERE invented the steel plow. 
His plows have been the world’s stand 
ard for seventy years. 

It takes the largest steel-plow factory 
in the world to build enough of these high- 
grade plows to supply the demand. 


A Plow for You 


No matter where you may live, or what 
crops you grow, there is a John Deere 
plow made specially for your kind of 
work. 1000 different styles and shapes. 

Buy a John Deere and get the highest 
quality put in a plow. By actual tests the 
lightest draft plows made. Finest finish, 
longest life. 


Write for Free Booklet Ne. 6. 


Beautifully illustrated. Shows photos of plowing 
scenes from all countries. Lots of valuab!e infor- 
mation. Give No. of bocklet and mention this paper. 


DEERE & COMPANY, Moline, Illinois 




















The Improved Raney Canning Outfit 
The Finest And Simplest Process Ever Invented. 


Made in all sizes and prices from $5.00 up and suited to both HOME AND 
MARKET CANNING. 
farmers and their families. 
formation, and prepare for the next crop. 


‘The Raney;,Canner_Co, - ° 


The finest Canned Goods in The World put up by 
Write now, and get our free catalog giving full in- 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 

















ROYAL REVERSIBLE DISC PLOW 


The only Reversible Plow that lifts the disc 
frem the soil while reversing—the frame of plow 
remaining in perfect position for the return fur- 
row. Made with 20-inch disc for two horses 
and 24-inch disc for three horses. 

Get our special offer, mow, including the 
Royal two, three and four horse plows, singie 
and double disc, 20 and 24 inch. The Royal 
Plows have special patented features which 
give them special advantages over all others. 

Write us for the facts, write To-Day. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. Y. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES ::!2 iss sonics 


alcoho! engine, superior to = one-cylinder engine; revolutionizing Lert er. 
. Vibration practica’ 


T 28s to Buy—Less to Run. Tekly nny started. 





ougine. SEND FOR cumucoute 


HE 'TEMPLE PUMP CO., 


overcome. 


a two-cylinder gasoline, kerosene or 


Its weight and bulk are half that of single cylinder engines, with greater durability. Costs 
Jheaply mounted on any wagon. It isa combination portable, stationary or traction 
frs., Meagher and 15th Sts., Chicago. THiS 1S OUR FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR. 
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IT IS WORTH - - - - $20.00 
WE CHARGE ONLY = - = - 


YOU SAVE 
Beautify your dining room with this handsome and 


serviceable sideboard. No piece of furniture is more use- 
ful—none is more attractive. 


THE “FAMOUS” SIDEBOARD 


12.95 
~ - = « e ad a = $ 7.05 


Description 
This cut is a faithful reproduction. This sideboard 
is made of solid and shecoushly seasoned Oak, and beauti- 
fully finished in a rich, golden color. ‘The top is 21 inches 
deep—45 inches wide. Frame is set with heavy French 
plate beveled mirror— 16 x 28 inches. Strong casters in- 
cluded in shipment. 


Special Offer 


The “Famous” sideboard invariably gives entire satis- 
faction, but you can examine it in your own home and if 
you are not pleased we gladly refund your money. You 
will find it the greatest value ever obtained in the furniture 
line. In remitting send Cashier's check, cash by registered 

OP letter, Postoffice or Express money order. : 

Our Complete House Furnishing Catalogue A should be in every home. _Itis 
instructive and interesting—contains accurate description of greatest variety of “high quality— 
low priced” household goods. 

References—Any bank in Winston-Salem. 








THE HOME CIRCLE 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘*‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0. 
































HUNTLEY-HILL-STOCKTON COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Sent To You For A 


(0 NiS Year’s Free Trial e 


~ Name Your Own Price and Terms. @ i 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy |} 


As Low As Any Dealer? 
More than 265,000 people have saved from $25 to 
$150 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano 
by the Cornish plan. ere is our offer. 
You select any of the latest,choicest Cornish 
styles of instruments,—we place it in your 
= home fora year’s free use before you need 
make up your mind to keep it. You state 
our own terms, taking two years to pa 
f needed. That’s the Cornish plan in brief. 
You save one-third to one-half what any 
othermakerofhigh gradeinstrumentsmust6 
chargeyou-you buy aslowasany dealer. 
The New Cornish Book shows the 
choicest of 50 latest beautiful and artistic 
Cornish styles and explains everything you ean 
We save you $100 and more on should know before buying any instrument. gaye one-third—buy 
the purchase of a piano. It shows why you cannot buy any other fine on the Cornish plan, 

























organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. se 
You should have this book before buying any piano or CORNISH € Washington, N. J. 
organ anywhere. Let us send it to you free. @ Established Over 56 Years 











Delicious Hot Rolls, Flaky Biscuits 


AND THE LIGHTEST BREAD YOU 
EVER TASTED IS MADE FROM 


WILLIAM TELL FLOUR 


{ Housewives of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family 








should always insist upon | Hf 
getting the ‘William Tell.” it 
There ts no other flour to %* 
equal it. For sale every- 


Ask for tt. 





where. 








— — ——— $s 








MADE BY 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





urBigNew!908CATALOG 


rgest Vehicle Catalog ever published in South. Describes and 
rices, greatest variety high-clas Southern style Runabouts, Buggies, | 
urreys, Wagons and Harness ever shown. Sent Free, Our plan of selling | 
direct from factory savesagents’ and dealers’ prfits of 30 to50 per ct. 






That is our proposition. Our vehicles are strictly as 
represented. Our Big New Catalog is full of vehicle 
information. Send for it now, itis FREE 


MALSBY, SHIPP & CO., Dept. 4 41 $ Forsyth. St. Atlanta, Ga. 


THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. 


Ghe Gospel 


touch, 


draws near, 


work. 


of Labor. 


The legend of Felix is ended, the toiling of Felix is done; 

The Master has paid his wages, the goal of his journey is won; 

He rests, but he never is idle; a thousand years pass in a day 

In the glad surprise of that paradise where work is sweeter than play, 


But I think the King of that country comes out from His tireless host, 
And walks in the world of the weary as if He loved it the most; 

For here in the dusty confusion, with eyes that are heavy and dim, 

He meets again the laboring men who are looking and longing for Him, 


He cancels the curse of Eden, and brings them a blessing instead; 
Blessed are they that labor, for Jesus partakes of their bread. 

He puts His hand to their burdens, He enters their home at night; 
Who does his best shall have as a guest the Master of life and of light, 


And courage will come with His presence, and patience return at His 


And manifold sins be forgiven to those who love Him much; 
And the cries of envy and anger will change to the songs of cheer, 
For the toiling age will forget its rage when the the Prince of Peace 


This is the gospel of labor—ring it, ye bells of the kirk— 
The Lord of Love came down from above to live with the men who 


This is the rose that He planted, here in the thorn cursed soil— 
Heaven is blest with perfect rest, but the blessing of Earth is toil. 


—Henry Van Dyke, 








In giving the following recipes, I 
am endeavoring to please all tastes, 
not forgetting those who cannot af- 
ford expensive cakes, as well as 
those who can afford the richest 
ones. All the recipes, however, will 
require much time and care in their 
preparation; but as Christmas comes 
but once a year, most of us are 
willing to give them. All recipes 
are for fruit cake, the first being for 
a very rich cake which will keep a 
year, 
* * 

Three-fourths of a pound of fine 
layer raisins, mixed with a quarter 
of a pound of finely shredded citron, 
three-fourths pound of cleaned Sul- 
tanas, a quarter pound of shredded 
lemon peel, a quarter pound of 
shredded orange peel, half a pound 
each of candied or preserved plums, 
cut in halves, preserved apricots and 
candied pineapple shredded. After 
mixing these all well together, 
dredge them with a quarter pound 
of flour. Beat to a cream half a 
pound of sweet butter. If the but- 
ter is salted it should be washed 


thoroughly in ice water. Add care- 
fully one pound of _ pulverized 
sugar (not confectioner’s). Beat 
eight eggs till very light. Have 


ready a half pound of sifted pastry 
flour. Add a little of the egg to the 
butter and sugar, then a little flour, 
and continue thus until the whole is 
thoroughly mixed and smooth. Now 





Some Christmas Fruit Cakes. 


Bake Them Now So They Will Be Ready When the Time Comes 
to Eat Them—They Will Be Better Anyway. 


add one grated nutmeg, a half tea- 
spoonful of powdered cinnamon, a 
quarter teaspoonful of powdered 
mace and an eighth of a teaspoonful 
of ground cloves; next add one gill 
of grape juice and one gill of orange 
juice; then the floured fruit, mixing 
all well together. Line the baking 
pans with greased paper, both sides 
and bottom, pour in the batter, and 
bake in a slow oven four and one- 
half hours. When done, the cakes 
should stand until cool, then remove 
them from the pans. The next day 
put them into a large granite pan. 
Boil together a pound of sugar and 
a half cupfui of water for five min- 
utes; add a tumberful of strawberry 
or quince jelly and the juice of four 
lemons. Run a fine darning needle 
here and there through the cakes, 
and baste them with this cold syrup. 
* * & 


A plain fruit cake may be made 
as follows: Mix one and a half 
pounds of cleaned currants, one and 
a half pounds of stoned raisins and 
a half pound of shredded citron. 
Dredge with a quarter pound of 
flour. Beat one pound of butter to 
a cream, adding gradually a pound 
of sugar. Beat ten eggs until light. 
sift a pound of pastry flour; add the 
eggs and flour alternately to the but- 
ter and beat well. Add the grated 
rind and juice of one lemon, one 
grated nutmeg, a level teasppoonful 
of allspice, half a teaspoonful of 








Miss N. G 





the kind of place it is. 


and dignity. 





“This afternoon at 2 o’clock, Mr. E. L. S—— and 
will be united in marriage at the home 
of the bride, R. F. D. No. 6, R —.” 


This clipping from a daily paper shows how completely the 
country place without a name lacks individuality. 
No. 6,” tells very little indeed about where the bride lives or 
If the paper had said at ‘‘Meadow- 
brook Farm,” or “Orchard Hill,’ there would not only have 
been an individuality that is lacking, but also a hint of charm 
(See “Naming the Farm,” next week.) 


—_—_- 


“Ra, Dd: 
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cloves, a teaspoonful of cinnamon, | pan and bake in a moderate oven 
and a quarter teaspoonful of mace. | for one hour and a half. 
Mix, then add the fruit. Line ae] sd nell 
pans with greased paper and bake To make coffee fruit cake, beat 
in a moderate oven four hours. | half a pound of butter to a cream; 
zh add one cupful of brown sugar. Dis- 
The next is a delicious cake, but|solve a teaspoonful of baking pow- 
must be very carefully made to get | der in two tablespoonfuls of water; 
the best results. Like all other fruit| add to it a half pint of New Orleans 
cakes it is better for standing. For| molasses; then add this to the but- 
this reason the Christmas cakes|.ter and sugar. Add a teaspoonful 
should be made as far in advance | of allspice, an egg well beaten, a 
of Christmas as posible. Seed and/|tablespoonful of cinnamon and one 
chop fine a pound of layer raisins.| grated nutmeg. Mix one-fourth 
Dissolve a quarter teaspoonful of bi-| pound shredded citron, two pounds 
carbonate of soda in two tablespoon- | seedless raisins and _ three-fourths 
fuls of warm water, then stir it into {pound cleaned currants. Measure 
a half cupful of New Orleans (black) | three cupfuls of pastry flour; tdke 
molasses; add to this half a pint of} sufficient from it to flour the fruit 
thick, sour cream and a cupful of| thoroughly. Add half a pint of 
dark brown sugar. Sift three and| warm strong coffee to the sugar mix- 
one-fourth cupfuls of pastry flour) ture; then add the flour; beat until 
and add it to the mixture. Beat|smooth; add the fruit; pour into 
thoroughly. Then add a tablespoon-| well-greased cake pans and bake 
ful each of allspice and cinnamon; | slowly in a moderate oven. 
add the floured raisins. Turn into ¥, AUNT MARY. 
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the look of a contented man. 


corn or cotton. 
election or bribed a legislature. 


His is indeed a clean greatness. 


doesn’t pay him. 
ternal to himself. 


deed, in this world which keeps 





Edison’s Clean Greatness. 


And it is clean greatness—Edison’s. 


crushed no competition, stolen no franchises, taken no rebates. 
He is rich not because he gambled in the stock market; nor 
employed children and women at starvation wages; nor await- 
ed, doing nothing himself, for the rise in the price of land or 
He is famous not because he manipulated an 


any record of success which came of devious or deceitful ways. 


won, and everything that he has done has been in the direction 
of making this a better world for mankind to dwell in. 

Men who toil all their lives for themselves alone grow 
tired; they want to stop and “get something out of life.’ Of 
course they do; but they are tired, not of work, but of their 
inadequate and selfish lives.. But a man like Edison does not 
get tired; you see that in the youthful look in his eyes. Money 
His enthusiasms are far otherwise, and ex- 

He has lived with the abstemiousness of 
a monk, having few persOnal wants, and the wants he had 
were gratified with the simplest things. 
to enjoy lengthy honors, though honors have been showered 
upon him from every part of the world, because he has been so 
busy all the time with new concerns.. There is nothing, in- 


like the unselfish pursuit of truth.—American Magazine. 


He wears by rights 
He has robbed no widows, 


and up; we decide that matter for 
ourselves. Success or failure are not 
chosen for us; we choose them for 
ourselves.—Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


Christmas Peppers. 


Use any wide-bottomed, big- 
mouthed bottle. Fill full of wee 
cherry peppers, using either red or 
green ones, add a pinch of salt, cov- 
er with white vinegar, put the tin 
cap on in cold water and let it boil a 
half hour. Remove and put in the 
cork stopper tight. Then screw the 
tin cap back on. Instead of the label, 
paste on the bottle some holly-berry 
or other Christmas-like picture. 
Paste a Santa Claus stamp on top of 
the tin cap. Then tie a strand of 
baby ribbon,—red and green togeth- 
er are pretty,—make the ends into 
a faney little bow knot. And you 
have an odd little gift, to show your 
warm regards for some friend. 
SINCERE. 
‘The only road to advancement is 
to do your work so well that you 
are always ahead of the demands of 
your position. Our employers do not 
decide whether we shall stay where 
we are or whether we shall go on 








The human race is divided into 
two classes—those who go ahead and 
do something, and those who sit still 
and say, Why wasn’t it done the 
other way ?—Oliver Wendeil Holmes, 








There is nowhere in his career 


He has worked for what he 


He has never stopped 


@ man young, joyous, simple, 














Some Christmas Recipes. 


A Virginia Pudding . 

Turn one pound of stoned raisins, 
One pound of dried currants, one- 
fourth of a pound of citron sliced 
thin into a large mixing bowl and 
dredge well with flour. Add half a 
pound of fresh suet chopped small, 
then mix the whole thoroughly. In 
another bowl cream one-half pound 
of butter with an equal weight of 
Sugar; add to this mixture the yolks 
of six eggs beaten smooth and one 
Pint of rich sweet milk. Whip the 
whites of the eggs very stiff, then 
add them alternately with one and 
a quarter pounds of sifted flour to 
the mixture. Then stir into it the 
juice and grated rind of one lemon, 
One teaspoonful each of cinnamon 
and cloves, one-half teaspoonful of 
mace, one grated nutmeg, and one- 
half teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in a little cold water. Lastly, add 
the fruit, stirring and beating vigor- 
ously until the whole is thoroughly 
mixed. Pour into a well floured 
pudding bag, allowing plenty of 
room for swelling, drop into a roomy 
pot of boiling water and boil con- 
tinuously for five hours. 





follows: Cream together one cupful 
of white sugar and a lump of butter 
the size of an egg. When smooth 
and white, beat in the grated rind of 
a lemon and the whipped white of 
an egg.—The Housekeeper. 





Home-Made Candy. 


Boil two parts of water and one 
of fine sugar until it wil make a soft 
ball when put into cold water, pour 
into a dry bowl, let stand until per- 
fectly cold. Then beat or stir with 
a wooden paddle until the whole is 
like a lump of smooth dough. This 
is the foundation. Now flavor or 
color to taste. Mix in nuts, or choc- 
olate, or cocoanut and make into 
any desired shape. 

Your can put seeded dates or al- 
monds in the center of some bird- 
egg shapes. If you like wine cups, 
fill some with wine. If you like taffy 
boil the candy until it will spin a 
thread, pour on buttered plates, and 
pull it white. This may be colored 
and flavored to taste. May be plaited 
twisted, or made into bars; crossed 
a pink bar and a white one it is 





You'll hit the bull’s oo i, 


every time, after a little 

practice, with a 

You'll find it always true to your 
aim. And it shoots far and hits 
hard, A Stevens is a rifle to be 
proud of—all 
the other boys 
willenvy you, 


ES = Send for the 
“i % Stevens Catalog 
Ay 


hig Coat 8 a 
Mg, —all about Stevens 
TE Rifles, Shotguns, Pis- 





















tols. It tells you how 
j to choose and care for a 
E Hi, gun. Send 5c for postage. 
! i} And you'll like Dan 
oY Uf ' Beard’s book,**Guns and 
| IM, Gunning’’—all about the 
CUM woods and the camp, 
wily) about small game and 
mM} hunting and_ shooting. 
Sent postpaid, 20c paper 
cover, or 30c cloth cover 
—stamped in gilt. 

Most dealers sell Stevens 
Rifles—if yours doesn’t. we will 
supply you direct, on receipt of 
catalog price. 

J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 
330 Grove Street 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


YI 
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Three 
Year-End 
Bargains. 








One Artistic Stieff, 

slightly used, only $325 
One beautiful Shaw, 

slightly used, only $300 


One Kohler & Campbell 
slightly used, only 225 








Inquire at once if 
you want a chance 
at these bargains. 








CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of 
The Artistic Stieff, Shaw and 
Stieff Self-Player Pianos. 


Southern Wareroom, 


5 W. Trade St. Charlotte, N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 




















of our patented bush 
pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 
with this machine 
can do the work of 
5 men. The greatest 
labor saver of the age 
AGENTS WANTED 
Cap.Bush Pulling Mch.Co 
200 7th Si. Souttwest 
Washington, D.C. 


Slightly used Steinways; 1909 Model 
Lyon & Healys; and other reiark- 
able Bargains. Lyon & Healy, 
80 Adams St., Chicago. 


World's Largest Music House 
Our Great Re-Building Sale is Now in Progress t 


























For bread, cake or fruit; best heavy silver plate; 
bright polished center, gray edges; 12) by 
inches. Sent prepaid on receipt . 






al 










beens 


SOUVENIR KNIFE, 20¢ 
ALUMINUM; *Old Ky. Home® scene 
chased on handle; with one file blade, 25¢; with 
two blades, 50c. Postpaid on receipt of price. 
CATALOG FREE 

. Write for illustrated catalog of Silverware, 
= Cut Glass, rare Art Merchandise; Watches, 
Diamonds and high-grade Jewelry. All guaran- 
teed, Money refunded if goods are unsatisfac- 
tory. Goods sent C. O. D. if desired. This 
house has served a large regular mail-order 
trade, for nearly forty years, 


Wom KenprRIcK’s Sons 











ESTABLISHED 1632 





“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


~ DIETZ ‘ 
LANTERNS. 


THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
mavesy R. E. DIETZ COM PANY new vork 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 





PIONEERS AND LEADERS 














Amd iron Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 


cooper Bros. 
Raleigh, - - - N. C. 











Serve hot with a sauce made as 


very pretty. SINCERE. 


Louisvitte, KY. 999 AVERUE 









Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 
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From an Address ‘$500 More a Year forthe Average Southern 
Farmer: A Practical Program of Progress and What It 
Would Mean to Every Southern Industry and_ Interest.” 
by Clarence H- Poe, Editor of the Progressive Farmer, de- 
livered before the Southern Commercial Congress, Washipng- 
ton, D. C., Tuesday. December 8, 1908. 


IN TWO*PARTS—PART I.* 








HE captains and the kings depart’: our 
we bankers, our manufacturers, our mer- 
chants, 








our lawyers, our doctors, all these 
have brought their reports, worthy, inspiring, no- 
table, and all of these men I honor; but here at 
the last I bring to you your forgotten man, the 
man who, of all men, is re-building and must re- 
build thé* South—the man behind the plow. 

Thirty years ago and more that great-hearted 
and far-seeing Southern poet, Sidney Lanier, gave 
us the key-note of Southern development and the 
burden of my address in a paragraph that every 
Southern school-boy ought to learn by heart: 

“Avital revolution in the farming economy of 
the South, if it is actually occurring, is necessarily 
carrying with it all future Southern politics, and 
Southern relations, and Southern art, and such 
an agricultural change is the one substantial fact 
upon which any really New South can be 
predicated.” 

It is Lanier’s old message that I would bring 
to you to-day—and yet I bring a new message 
too: that at last we have definitely set about 
the fulfillment of his dream. To tell you what 
this means to you and to the South and to ask 
you for your support in carrying it to success, 
is the object of my coming. 


od 
AVERAGE SOUTHERN FARMER SHOULD 
MAKE $500 MORE A YEAR. 


As a background of my story and in order that 
we may see its large meaning in the right per- 
spective, I must first of all call your attention to 
two statistical facts. First, as to the overwhelm- 
ing predominance of rural interests in the South, 
the census showing that more than 80 per cent 
of our population is rural and that the South is 
to-day the one section of America of which it is 
true that there are more people engaged in agri- 
culture than in all other occupations combined. 
Second, as to the efficiency and earning power of 
these people heretofore, the last census showing 
the average annual value of products per farm 
in the North Atlantic States as $984, in the South 
Atlantic as $484, or exactly $500 per year less; 


in the North Central States z i ape 
: ral States as $1,074, in the! J orred out as a principle of political economy, 


| but anyhow it is unquestionably true that wealth 


South Central, $536—or $538 per year less. And 
with this as my basis, I am ready to lay down 
three or four propositions which I wish to ham- 
mer home t» your minds: 


as an individual, and of every individual South- 
crner—the farmer no more than the banker, the 
merchant, the railroad man, the lawyer, the 
preacher, the teacher, the statesman. The pros- 
perity of every trade, art, and craft in a com- 
munity and the prosperity of every indiviual in 
the community, from the boy on the street who 
blacks your shoes to the master mind who or- 
ganizes your railway systems or governs your 
State—the prosperity of every man, I say, de- 
pends upon the prosperity of the average man, 
this average man in the South being a farmer— 
and this is the greatest truth that I hope to bring 
you to see with me this afternoon. 

4. And then the hopeful fact—the fact that 
already carnest men and women, working here 
and there in different lines of endeavor, have de- 
veloped almost unconsciously the several com- 
ponent parts of a fairly comprehensive and well- 
rounded scheme of rural development, a primary 
and essential part of which is this getting $500 
more a year farming in the Southern States,—a 
scheme of education which embraces young and 
old, not only the farm boy in the school, but the 
adult farmer and the farmer’s wife as well. 


& 
AN APPEAL TO THE SOUTH’S COMMERCIAL 
INTERESTS. 


And now, as the spokesman of the South’s 
agricultural interests, I come to you to appeal for 
your support, to ask you as citizens and as lead- 
ers to join in a great movement for rural devel- 
opment in the South. And I am going to base 
my argument not on any plea as to what this 
development will mean to the South as a section, 
or to Southerners as a whole, but upon what it 
will mean to you as an individual. My hope is 
to show you that your individual prosperity is 
dependent upon the prosperity of the average 
man in the South, this average man (I repeat) 
being a farmer. 

Too long, my fellow Southerners, a large ele- 
ment of our people have cherished a different 
feeling. Too long, too long,—ah, tragically too 
long—-men have thought or said, “If I am a mer- 
chant, lawyer, manufacturer, preacher, railway 
man, banker, or teacher, it matters little to me 
(except, of course, as a matter of altruism or 
benevolence) whether agriculture prospers or not, 
whether the man in the field is ignorant or edu- 
cated, is progressing or retrograding, is prosper- 
ing or suffering.’’ 

I come to you to-day to tell you that this is 
the feeling that has cost the South leadership. 
This is the sentiment that has kept our manu- 
factures, our commerce, our literature, our edu- 
cation—that has kept one and all of these chained 
down to the unprofitable level of our unprofitable 
average man, our man behind the plow. In- 
crease his earning capacity and you increase the 
earning capacity of every other worker in the 
South; free him from the chains of unprofitable, 
because misdirected, labor, and you cut the hin- 
dering shackles of every other worthy interest 
in the Southern States. 

Ah, if our statesmen and public men in the 
South these last thirty years could only have real- 
ized the fundamental truth in Lanier’s utterance 
—‘“‘A vital revolution in the farming economy of 
the South is necessarily carrying with it all future 
Southern politics and Southern relations and 
Southern art, and such an agricultural change is 
the one substantial fact upon which any really 
New South can be predicated’! Ah, if they could 
only have realized that the prosperity of every 
man depends upon the prosperity of the aver- 
age man! 


& 


PROSPERITY OF EVERY MAN DEPENDENT 
UPON PROSPERITY OF THE AVERAGE MAN. 


I do not know whether or not it has ever been 


is by nature not aristocratic, but democratic. The 
poorer every other man is, the poorer you are. 





1. To bring up its earning power $500 more a 
year for each Southern farm is the supreme task 
and opportunity of our generation. 

2. It is not only our supreme task and ambi- 
tion, but it is a realizable ideal, a workable, prac- 
ticable program of progress. 

3. It is not only our supreme task, and a 
realizable one, but is one upon whose success de- 
pends the prosperity not only of the South as a 
section and Southerners as a whole, but also (and 
more important) the prosperity of you yourself 


*The second installment of this address briefly suggesting 
some of the methods of bringing about the $500 more a year and 
the agencies to be used will appear in our next issue. 
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The richer every other man is, the richer you 
are. Every man whose earning power is below 
par, below normal, is a burden on the community; 
he drags down the whole level of life, and every 
other man in the community is poorer by rea- 
son of his presenee, whether he be white man, 
or negro, or what not. Your untrained, ineffi- 
cient man is not only a poverty-breeder for him- 
self, but the contagion of its curses every man 
in the commnuity that is guilty of leaving him 
untrained. The law of changeless justice decrees 
that you must rise or fall, decline or prosper, 
with your neighbor. You will be richer for his 
wealth, poorer for his poverty. 


ey 
a 


of land in the South so that it produces only hajt 
what intelligently directed labor would get out 
of it is a burden on the community, is dragging 
down the level of life for every other man in the 
community. Suppose you are his fellow-citizen; 
then because of his inefficiency, his poverty, be. 
cause of his failure to contribute to public funds 
and public movements, you must have poorer 
roads, poorer schools, a meaner school-house ang 
court-house, a shabbier church, lower-priced 
lands; your teacher will be more poorly paid, 
your preacher’s salary will be smaller, your news. 
paper will have a smaller circulation, your town 
will have a poorer market, your railroad smaller 
traffic, your merchant smaller trade, your bank 
smaller deposits, your manufacturer diminished 
patronage, and so on and so on. 

& 

NEGRO MUST BECOME MORE EFFICIENT OR 
GIVE WAY TO IMMIGRATION. 


The ramifications are infinite, unending. And 
the doctrine is true whatever the color of the 
man. The ignorant negro in the South is one of 
the greatest economic burdens with which any 
people has ever had to contend. From travel and 
observation in ten Southern States, I have almost 
worked it out as a principle of political economy 
that, other things being equal, States and com- 
munities are prospering in proportion to their 
white population. I do not know what we are 
going to do with the negro. I do know that we 
must either frame a scheme of education and 
training that will keep him from dragging down 
the whole level of life in the South, that will make 
him more efficient, a prosperity-maker and not 
a poverty-breeder, or else he will get out of 
the South and give way to the white immigrant, 
No acre of land will long own as its master the 
man or the race who mistreats it and makes it 
unfruitful. Either we must have the negro train- 
ed or we must not have him at all. Untrained, 
he is a burden on us all. Better a million acres 
of untilled land than a million acres of mis- 
tilled land. 7 

Let us remember then that our economic law, 
knows no color line. White or black, the man 
whose efficiency is above par is a help; white or 
black, the man whose efficiency is below par is a 
hindrance. 

wt 
SOME GREAT FALLACIES AND WHAT THEY 
HAVE COST US. 


“The farmer, the common laborer of any sort, 
needs no training. Educate him and you spoil 
him. The poorer you keep him, the richer will 
be the upper class.’”’ These have been our pet 
fallacies. And a long time have they been preach- 
ed. Hugging this vampire delusion, the Southern 
plantation owner, has seen vast areas abandoned 
to broomsedge and gullies, in spite of the fact 
that intelligent handling would have kept them 
rroductive a thousand years. 

Treaching this fatal doctrine, the merchant 
has sold Western meat and scooters and tobacco. 
when with prosperous patrons he might have 
quadrupled his profits by selling sulky plows and 
harvesters and carriages and pianos. 

Deluded by this fallacy, the statesman has 
struggled against fate, only to die and be forgot- 
ten by people too poorly educated to read his 
biography, and too poor in property to build a 
monument to his memory, while smaller and 
meaner men in sections unshackled by these an- 
cient errors, are famed in song and story. 

Writing ecitorials in support of the aristocratic 
instead of the democratic theory of industry, the 
editor has seen his patent-outside weekly fail of 
support, when a properly trained and educated 
people would have’ brought him wealth as the 
head of a prosperous daily. 

Fighting public taxation for better schools and 
other methods of training and enriching the 
average man, your manufacturer has struggled 
along with a small business when a prosperous 
average man would have given us great industries 
like those in the North and West. 

Still arguing that education and training would 
spoil the working man, and that ‘‘cheap labor” 
is what we need, your banker has complained 
that the South offers no opportunities for the 
great financier, forgetting that cheap, unprosper- 
ous labor means small, unprosperous banks. 

Opposing taxation for better schools, the rail- 
roads hauling cotton in the fall and low-grade 
fertilizers in the spring, have fought passenger 
rate reduction as a life and death matter when 
a well-trained people would supply the various 
traffic and the heavy dividends of the other 
sections. 








And so to-day every man who is tilling an acre 


Your lawyer, doctor, preacher, teacher—each 
, falling in line with the ancient heresy, has paid 
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— 
the penalty in diminished fees, diminished sal- 
aries, diminished influence. 

Victims of the vicious teaching I am pointing 
out, your men of talent—artist, sculptor, poet, or- 
ator, have too often fled to other sections, or else 
have died with vision unfulfilled among a people 
untrained to appreciate their genius—when but 
for these things you might see statues of South- 
ern leaders in every Southern city, the work of 





PROF. MASSEY’S 
Editorial Page. 








Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 








Southern artists in the world’s greatest galleries, 
the thought of the Southern poet the common 
heritage of mankind. It is not that we have had 
no mighty dreamers; it is that they sleep in neg- 
lected graves trampled under foot by war, and 
waste, and error. 

Now war and waste, thank God, are behind 
us. Let us also put error behind us. 

& 
THE SOUTH’S GREATEST ERRORS. 


Of all our errors our greatest has been the 
failure to recognize the fact that the prosperity 
of every man depends upon the prosperity of the 
average mMan—and in many cases the actual ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine that the State is bene- 
fited by having cheap, untrained labor. We have 
seen on the contrary that such labor is a curse. 

And our second great error has been like unto 
it—the belief that even if the prosperity of every 
man does depend upon the prosperity of the aver- 
man, we are too poor to train him. The truth 
is, that we are too poor not to do so. The fullest 
and freest training of the average man is the one 
and only positive guarantee of Southern pros- 
perity, and by this I mean the prosperity not only 
of our section and of our institutions and of so- 
ciety as a whole, but the prosperity of every indi- 
vidual—every farmer, every laborer, every mer- 
chant, every manufacturer, every professional 
man, every inhabitant as I have said, from the boy 
who blacks shoes to the master-mind that builds 
your railroad systems or governs your State. 
And having once accepted this doctrine concern- 
ing the average man—and the average man in 
the South being a farmer—vwe shall not be slow 
to put into effect that large and comprehensive 
program of rural development which earnest men 
and women, working in many different lines have 
gradually brought into shape—a program which 
looks to the ultimate doubling of the output and 
the more than quadrupling of the profits of that 
occupation which engages the attention of more 
people in the South than all other occupations 
combined. 

we 
THE GREAT REVOLUTION THAT HAS NOW 
BEGUN AND WHAT IT WILL DO. 

Then indeed will the South blossom as the 
rose; then indeed will the long ambitions of our 
fathers come at last into glorious fruitage. Not 
only will the common farm homes in the South be 
supplied with all the conveniences our city breth- 
ren now enjoy, good roads and telephones and fine 
stock and fat acres greeting the glad eyes of an 
awakened people; but every industry known to 
our Southland will throb with new vigor as if 
fresh blood had been poured into its veins. Great 
mercantile houses will grow up among us rivaling 
those of the North and West, and Southern mer- 
chants will make the big profits that come with 
big sales instead of the small profits inevitable 
with small sales. (Merchants in the West are 
selling automobiles to farmers; compare, if you 
will, the profits on automobiles and ox carts.) 
Manufacturers of a thousand things for which 
there is now no profitable Southern market, we 
Shall have; and our laboring men, finding room 
for greater skill and higher wages, will walk with 
quicker step and lighter hearts. Bankers will no 
longer own allegiance to other sections, but our 
own financial institutions will become the equals 
of any in America. Our newspapers will grow 
greater with stronger subscription and advertising 
patronage, and Northern men and women will be- 
gin to read Southern magazines and Southern 
dailies. Our railroads will double-track old lines 
to supply the new demands, and new lines will 
be built to quicken dead sections into life. Able 
lawyers will no longer go North to find big fees, 
foreign pulpits will no longer be able to take our 
strong religious leaders from us, our poet-souls 
and artist-souls will find here at last the atmos- 
phere in which they best can flourish, our states- 
men will speak with potent voices in the councils 
of the nation, and the eye of every Southern 
Schoolboy will sparkle with a keener pride as he 
learns the story of a generation that has wrought 
as well in peace as the fathers fought in war. 
These are the things we have now set out to win; 
these are the things which are to come about with 
that agricultural revolution upon which alone can 
any really New South be predicated. 











Raise Your Own Meat. 





EARS ago I wrote of visiting a man’s farm, 
where all the land was in cotton right up 











to the house standing unpainted in a bare 
field. A hopeless-looking woman was frying some 
Western bacon for the dinner, while the man 
toiled in the cotton. And I got to thinking over 
the matter. There was no stock on the place but 
the mules that worked the cotton. And as I saw 
that bacon, I thought that some farmer out West 
raised that hog, and probably made something 
out of it. Some railroad carried it to Chicag), 
and certainly made money. Some packer bought 
and cured the meat, and grew to be a millionaire. 
Another railroad brought it South and paid divi- 
dends by doing it. Some merchant bought it, 
and sold it to that man out there in the cotton 
field at a big profit—and he works all summer in 
the cotton making all these people prosperous 
out of his one crop, while at the end of the year 
he is as poor as ever, and his land grows less 
and less productive, while he might have made 
all those profits himself in raising the bacon at 
home. 


The Western farmer makes corn. the railroads 
haul it,the merchant buys it and sells it to the man 
who could raise the corn at more profit than the 
Western farmer if he improved his land. Yet, 
he goes on in the old hopeless way imagining that 
cotton is the only thing to get money out of, and 
that corn, oats, and wheat are only “supplies,” 
and the Western farmer gets rich supplying him. 
When will the cotton farmer get out of this 
slavery to everybody else? Not till he goes to 
farming just as the Northern and Western farm- 
ers do. He has a crop that is far superior as a 
money crop to any they have, and a crop that fits 
into an improving rotation of crops fully as well 
as any they have North dr West, and while they 
get rich in sending him ‘“‘supplies’* he gets poor 
furnishing the crop that maintains the trade bal- 
ance between this country and Europe, and sell- 
ing the cottonseed that fatten the cattle that 
make the meat he buys in various forms. 


Now, then, is the time to resolve to change all 
this. Plan a rotation for your farm and stick to 
it, grow plenty of forage and make manure, and 
when you once have manure enough to cover a 
corn-field, you will be on the road out of this 
slavery to the North and West. 

Nine-tenths of the letters I get from farmers 
ask what fertilizer I shall use for this, that or 
the other crop, when the man who farms right 
will need to buy little, and that only of the min- 
eral forms of acid phosphate and potash, or but 
one of these, perhaps. 

I have been hammering away at this for many 
years, and yet how few have taken the idea. But 
I do hear now and then from farmers who have 
broken loose from the old ruts, and are succeed- 
ing. Would to God that I could get all of them 
to do so! 





Our “Best Crop” Reports. 





HE reports on last summer’s crop in the 
last two issues show that at least a few far- 
z mers are trying to get the Old North State 
out of the fourteen-bushel-per-acre class, and I 
hope that the next census will show that we have 
advanced. In fact, I believe that it will. If we 
could but get every farmer in the South to take 
The Progressive Farmer and study farming, it 
would not be long till North Carolina and every 
other Southern State would show a creditable 
yield of corn, oats, and wheat. 

Mr.”Petree spoke of me as “‘that grand old man, 
the apostle of the cowpea.’ The apostle is all 
right, perhaps, but to a frisky youngster in his 
seventieth year, who can walk a mile as quickly 
as the next youngster, it is something of a shock 
to be called old. It is said that a woman is as 
old as she looks and a man is as old as he feels. 
According to this standard, I am about 45 or 50. 
T eat three meals a day, sleep like an infant, and 
am as active as most men of twenty less years. 
Hence, I am not old, for I do not feel old. 











me old, since he has found out the value of the 
cowpea; but as he gets his land into better heart, 
I think he will find that it pays better to save all 
the peavines for hay and feed them to make ma- 
pure to return to the soil. Then, while peas will 
be all right in the tobacco if he is not going to 
sow fall grain, I think that he would find it a bet- 
rotation to follow the tobacco with winter oats, 
and these with peas for hay. 


Mr. Lawson, by heavy application of fertilizers, 
made 60 bushels of corn after oats. If he had 
followed all his oats with peas and made three 
tons per acre, the pea crop would have been worth 
far more clear money than the corn, and would 
have been of help to his land. It looks to me as 
though he used over $14 worth of fertilizer and 
cottonseed per acre, and it would have been in- 
structive had he left part without this heavy fer- 
tilization to see what amount of corn was due to 
the fertilizer. Still, his letter shows that he is 
beating cotton with his ‘‘supplies.”’ 

Mr. Bigner puts a high price on his corn and a 
very moderate-price on his peas. If corn brings 
that price with him he should certainly give atten- 
tion to the development of his land in corn. But 
T am glad to note that Southern farmers are find- 
ing out that four-foot rows are better than five or 
six. One must have stalks enough on an acre to 
make a big crop. 

When Mr. Lewis has gotten his land through a 
rotation, to make a bale of cotton per acre, he 
should quit calling it ‘‘poor,’”’ for if not rich, it is 
in a fair way to become rich if he will stick to a 
good rotation. 





Some Features of Our Last Issue. 


ie cold frame covered with three 3x6 feet 
(RIN.J sashes. In that frame is now a crop of 
lettuce which we are enjoying daily. How many 
farmers in the South have green stuff in winter 
that they might have? 


Get money in the bank, of course, but in the 
meantime live at home and have the comforts that 
uny one may have in the South in winter. With 
parsnips, salsify, spinach and turnip-tops, to say 
nothing of the green onions, any Southern farm- 
er should not live on peas and collards all winter. 

Mr. Green tells a good story of the energy of 
the Union County farmers. When farmers get 
telephones it is an evidence that they are alive to 
modern improvement, and I know that, as a rule, 
the Union County farmers are improving in every 
way; and, barring some thin slaty ridges, they 
have a fine soil. They grow peas, too, and have 
a pea that I have never seen elsewhere, which 
they call the ‘“‘Revenue,” and though not a rank 
runner, I believe the Revenue will make more 
peas per acre than most other varieties. 

Mr. Powell is doubtless right so far as Edge- 
combe is concerned; but I referred to keeping the 
potatoes in a colder section than Edgecombe. I 
have kept them, and not the dry yellow barks 
either, till June without a rotten potato, in the 
way I described. All the earth that is needed is 
enough to exclude frost in the section where they 
ere stored. 

There is another sort of composting that pays. 
On a farm in which I am interested we had this 
summer a pond that completely dried up in the 
extreme dry weather. The bottom was covered a 
foot or more deep with a blacky, spongy mass of 
decayed vegetable matter. Now, to haul this 
muck out fresh on the land would do little 
good, as it is cold and sour. But we hauled out 
about 150 loads and spread it in layers a foot 
thick with two inches of lime between. Later on 
when it has dried and been frozen several times, 
the heap will be chopped down and completely 
mixed, and we hope by time for planting canta- 
loupes and melons to have a fine compost on 
which to spread some commercial fertilizer to 
start the crop, believing that the black muck com- 
post will keep up the later growth and make a 
crop. In fact, this black muck treated in this 
way, will analyze in spring very like so much 
cow dung. There are thousands of acres of sim- 
ilar muck in Bastern North Carolina that treated 
in this way would be a valuable addition to sandy 
soil. 


24 IGHT at my kitchen door I have a little 





The scarcity of manure is one great drawback 
{in the way of better farming in the South to-day, 
and every opportunity should be taken to in- 
crease its amount or to use it where it will do 
the most good. The land cannot go on feeding 





I will forgive Mr. Petree, however, for calling 








the owner if he will not feed it. 
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Duroc Jersey Hogs 


Now ready to ship from the old reliable Cherry 
Red Herd. Service boars, bred sows, open and 
bred gilts. Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., -:- Mulberry, Tennessee. 


TAFT and—BRYAN 


Election is over, and I still have 75fox, deerand 
cat hounds and pups, 10 fox terriers (rat catch- 
ing kind). A fine lot of Shorthorns, South- 
downs. and saddle stallions for sale, and they 
will be sold. Worth the money. Send for list 
price. Mule and Horse Buyer for the South, 


J. D. STODGHILL, Shelbyville, Ky. 














Pure Duroc Jersey Swine. 


Pigs either sex; bright cherry colors; extra 
breeding, and beautiful forms. For prices 
write B. A. WHITAKER & CO. 

Bell Buckle, Tenn. 





LTAMONT RANGE-—Breeders of highest 

grade Thoroughbred Polled Angus Cat- 

tle, Angora Goats, and Berkshire Pigs. Best 

references all over the South. 
A. M. WORDEN, Prop’r, 

Tullahoma, Tenn. 


RIVER SIDE STOCK 
FARM. 


Berkshire pigs from 
fine registered stock 
Prices’ $5-00'to $10.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


L. M. Cooper, Autryville, N. C. 
RED RAVEN HERD DUROCS 


Very handsome lot; sows and gilts 
bred to Iroquoise, my $1C0 boar; 
fancy lot of pigs by him; prices low. 

MATT W. MOSELEY, 
Bell Buckle, - . 











Tennessee. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and a! 
Berkshire Ficgs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
Ibs. butter, or an average of 383 
Ibs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
{nent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Shuford, :: 


—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED— 
Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey - -—— Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black: we Dogs = : 3 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 

Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 

—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 

acme Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
olly, 


Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
inginall thecountry. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen- Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, 8. C. 





















ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’l B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia 





Duroc and Tamworth Hogs. 


No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 


ilege of return. R. W. WATSON, 
Petersburg, Va. 
1 0 der before they are pick- 
ed over. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 





















FINE PIGS on hand. Or- 




























ILLUSTBATED 


W. H. COFFMAN’S HERD CATALOG 


Of his most magnificent Berkshire Hogs is now 
ready to mail free to breeders at_ their request. 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 





CHRISTMAS BARGAINS IN 
POLAND CHINAS 


Bred sows, bred gilts, serviceable boars, boar 
pigs and sow pigs. Stock of all ages and sizes 
for sale at all times. Write or come and see 


E.W. WRIGHT, - - Sykes, Tenn. 
Stallions For Sale! 


Two 2-year-old stallions, and one 2-year-old 
filly; also two 3-ye%r-old stallions, all register- 
ed. Good clean fiat bone. good style and action 
and sound and black. Will sell low considering 
quality. THOS. R. SMITH, 

LINCOLN, London Co., Va. 


Registered Durocs and Bronze Turkeys 


Good ones only, offered forsale. Bred sows, 
boars, and choice fall pigs of best breeding 
Prolific, and quick to mature. Bargains for 
quick sales. Bronze —_ each; pullets. $3 
each; trio, mated, $10. rite your wants. 

CLAUDE SENKINGS. Shelbyville, Tenn, 











Mister Dairyman, 


Mister Berkshire Breeder, 
Mister Poultryman, 


Before you buy 
get our prices on 


Jersey Bulls and Heifers, 
- Berkshire Boars and Gilts, 
Poultry of Standard Varieties. 


We will send pedigrees 
and descriptions. 


Address 


BILTMORE FARMS 


BILTMORE, N. C. 





The Aberdeen Angus 


Breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America) ev- 
ery year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
the South for cattle of this wonderful 
market topping breed. Our chief stock 
bull is a brother of Gay Lad, that was 
champion bull of America during 1895-6, 
and later sold at $3,050.00. 








A. L. FRENCH, Prop’r, 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N.C. 








Angora Purebred Goats Registered. 


If you want Blue Ribbon winners at rock bot- 
tom prices write us, and write us at once. Tip 
top Angora Does from $7,00 to $10.00 each. 
Grand prize-winning Bucks at $10.00 to $12.00 
each. We are winners of 80 per cent. more pre- 
miums than any breeder in the South, 1905, 1906, 


1907, 1908. 
DIAMOND V RANCH, 
Stokes P. O., Va. 


Why Not Improve and Grade 
Up Your Stock ? 


Angus Cattle, Southdown Sheep, and Essex 
Pigs. Two choice young bulls, and several 
young cows: a few lambs and 8-weeks pigs; 
Two extra mature boars for immediate deliv- 
ery. L. G. JONES, 

Tobaccoville, N. C. 








Duroc Swine for Sale. 


The most prolific hogs on earth. Our herd 
averaged for last year almost twelve pigs to the 
litter. We have the Jargest and most fashion- 
ably bred herd intheEast. We keep six great 
herd boars, Hogs and pigs of all ages for sale, 
including bred sows and gilts, service boars and 
weanling pigs of every noted line of breeding. 

Send for Duroc Facts and literature on these 
hogs before you buy, The prices are right, and 
we guarantee satisfaction. 


LESLIE D. LINE, 
Shenandoah Valley Stock Farm, 
VAUCLUSE, Va. 


[] LIVE STOCK 





AND DAIRY. 








Have a Competent 


Man to Shoe Your 


Horse. 


Some Right Ways and Some Wrong Ways of Doing This Im- 
portant Job—A Bungler May Ruin a Good Horse. 


Why should not the horse shoer 
be licensed to practice the same as 
a doctor? The doctor is compelled 
to master the intricacies of his pro-| 
fession before he is permitted to} 
enter upon the practice of that which 
means life or death to human be- 
ings. The horse shoer must work 
for years as an apprentice before he 
is technically capable of knowing 
how to shoe a horse. And he must | 
then continue his study and practice | 
the same as the doctor in order that | 
he may be thoroughly up-to-date in| 
the latest methods and .keep his, 
hand in. I believe we have now 
reached that stage where a horse 
shoer should be examined by a State 
Board and qualified with a license 
to practice. Such a law has been 
passed in several States, and I un- 
derstand there are other States about 
to follow. 

Here are a few specimen cases of 


shoeing practice that are common in 
most shops: 














Fig. 1.—We have here the shoer’s 
most frequent and common trouble, 
corns. We sometimes find them on 
colts that have never been’ shod. 
When a horse is brought to the shoer 
with a corn, it is generally lame or 
sore from it. All the hard, horny 
hoof should be well pared out 
around the corn. That will leave 
the corn free and almost any kind 
of a shoe—with a leather pad, tar 
and oakum in a bad case—will re- 
lieve the corn at once. 





Fig. 2.—Here we see a corn in 
both inside and outside heels. Some- 
times corns are very deep seated, 
but you must go to the bottom and 
remove the wall as much as possi- 
ble from pressing on the corn and 
also trim the sole down well around 
the corn. Where there are corns in 





both heels and the horse is sore, a 


bar shoe with a leather pad is some- 
times necessary. 





Fig. 3.—wWe find this foot has a 
broken bar on he inside. There is 
but one cure for this—to remove the 
bar aS much as possible. You will 
see by this illustration the bar is 
taken out. Shoe with a bar shoe, 
leather pad, tar and oakum, and it 


will soon heal up. 


——— 





& 
Fig. 4.—A foot with a dis- 
eased frog, known as the thrush. 


Horses do not generally go lame 
with it, but it very often destroys 
the shape of the foot. All dead and 
diseased parts of the frog should be 
removed, and with warm water ap- 
plications the foot may be restored 
to a healthy condition. 

















5.—This shows a badly con- 
The heels were allow- 
If the shoer 


Fig. 
tracted foot, 
ed to grow too high. 
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———— 
had kept those heels down in pro- 
portion to the toe, he would have 
prevented such a bad case of con- 
traction. The heels should be kept 
low in all cases where the feet are 
inclined to become contracted. 





- 


Fig. 6.—This represents the same 
foot properly dressed. The lowering 
of the heels has almost removed the 
contraction from the foot. What is 
commonly called ‘opening the heels’’ 
and leaving them grow too _ high, 
bring on most cases of contraction in 
horses’ feet. 





Fig. 7.—We have here a badly 
contracted foot, caused by opening 


Bargain 
Counter 
Sepa- 
rators 


The so called cheap (?) ones 
that are offered by Cheap Johns’ 
at bargain counter prices, should 
never be tolerated; because they 
are not only worthless but unsafe. 

It’s throwing moneyaway to buy 
one. If you are in need of a sepa- 
rator investigate the 


Tubular Separator 


the machine that has stood the 
test. 








Tubulars not only do the work, 
but they are simple, durable and 
reliable, 

Remember the best is always 
the cheapest, in the long run. 

Catalog 283 describing Tubulars 
sent free. Write for it. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Penna, 
Torey Can. San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 











the heels and a general unleveling 
of the foot, where a poor mechanic 
has been at work. 





Fig. 8.—This shows us a foot 
where a good mechanic has been at 
work, but sometimes a good work- 
man will make a mistake, and in this 
instance he has pared the heels too 
low. While the heels should be 
pared down in proportion to the toe, 
still they should not be weakened. 








Fig. 9.—Here is a foot properly 
leveled for the reception of the shoe. 





Fig. 10.—We are shown here the 
shoe properly fitted by a good work- 
man. The shoe is fitted level; the 
heels are not sprung and it is prop- 
erly nailed on. 











Fig. 11.—This iJlustrates a poor| 





job of clinching and finishing a foot 


and also a poor job of driving the | does not carry with it the right to 
nails, destroy. Shoeing is a profession, ac- 
quired only by the hardest. manual 
exertion as well as by the largest 
experience and closest study. The 
ignorant, lazy, and unskilled man, 
when not so known, is now in States 
without license on a parity with the 
most skilled, studious, and experi- 
enced, and is a menace not alone to 
| owners but to the intelligent, studi- 
| Ous, and hard-working shoers. He 
| destroys the property of the one and 
|injures the business of the other. 
|He is a curb upon the ambition of 
| the profession to find its due reward 
|for the highest class of service, and 
society would be bettered by his ex- 
clusion until he has become suffi- 
| ciently skilled. 
JOHN D. FITZGERALD. 

Chicago. 




















Fig. 12.—We have here the same 
foot with the shoe properly nailed 
on; the foot properly finished and 
the heel nail left out, as it is better 
to leave a nail out altogether than 
to drive it poorly into the foot. 





“What’s the matter between you 
and your neighbor?” asked the 
Judge. 

These few ilustrations give some; “I cultivate a garden, 
idea of the possibilities of injury to | keeps hens.’”’ 

a, horse by malpractice. The right “Sentence suspended. I live in the 
to earn a livelihood in any trade|suburbs myself.” 





and he 














Fruit Trees Require Food 


You cannot expect a full yield of 
rich milk from a half-starved cow. 

Neither can you get a bountiful 
yield of fine, full-flavored, sound fruit 
from trees not properly nourished with 


POTASH 


The soil should be enriched with a commercial 
fertilizer containing a good percentage of Potash. 
The proper proportion is from g to 12 per cent., 
according to requirements, 






The experience of, successful fruit-growers 
proves that Potash, supplied in 
OTASH proper proportions, causes the trees 
to grow more sturdy and vigorous— 
better able to resist disease. And 
the fruit grows larger, sounder, finer-flavored, and ripens earlier. 

Send for free book on Fertilizing, prepared by practical experts, 

and of great value to the fruit-grower. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
NEW YORK—93 Nassau St. CHICAGO—Monadnock Block 
Address office nearest you 














D>, Look Better, Feel Better, Rest Better and Live Longer 


They enjoy their —_ deco are less liable to catch cold and can be 


d in one fourth the time. 


The Stewart No. 1 st, Horse Clipping Machine y 


is so simple in construction and operation that any boy can 
operate it with the greatest ease. 

This machine is guaranteed, Nothing about it wears out. 
All moving parts are enclosed, protected and swim in oil. 
It turns easy, clips fast and lasts a life time. 

Price, complete ready for use, is only $7.50. Your 
dealer has it, or just pin a $2 bill to your order and machine 

comes C.O.D. for balance. Catalog first if you wish. 
Send now. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 157 Ohio St., Chicago 













SWEEP MILLS are triple geared, double acting and will 

do more and better work than any other Mill. 
GRIND ALL GRAINS 

and are especially rapid onearcorn. Free Catalog. 


= The Foos Mfg. Co., i springtieta, onio § 


HERGULES Steel Stump em 


CAST IRON | 

















do the work of three iron grubbers. 
No staking down required. Pull 
Te power \ trees as wellasstumps. Lesscum-  « 
qunewucr) Dersome than iron, easier handled, 
price almost as low. The only 

steel grubber andit’sun- .. & 
breakable. We pay 
freightand guarantes 
for three years. 
Write for catalog and 
price list. 











Strength to 
the square 


inch 
16,000 pounds 






STEEL 


STRENGTH 
TO THE 












| SQUARE INCH 
120,000 LBS. 
| Met 
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WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISH- 
ED IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


(Continued from Page 2.) 


are coming in from other sections of 
the State. 
ess ¢ 

The hearty co-operation of the 
State Department of Agriculture has 
been largely responsible for the suc- 
cess of the demonstration work in 
this State. Mr. Watson has not only 
helped to make the work a success, 
but hag advertised it in such a way 
as to create a demand for the work, 
which together with his own per- 
sonal effort has brought about an in- 
crease in the appropriation since its 
introduction one year ago, from 
$8,000 to $13,000. 

We have had also the hearty co- 
operation of the agricultural schools 
and experiment stations, business 
men and the Farmers’ Union. All 
these have helped in establishing 
quite a number of farmers’ organiza- 
tions, 

> ¢ 8 


Perhaps the most beneficial meet- 
ing during the entire year was that 
held at Sumter, on May 8th. 
There were present about 500 busi- 
ness men and 500 farmers. Secre- 


Scott, and Mr. Lever, of the Agri- 
cultural Committee of Congress were 
the speakers of the day. The dem- 
onstration agents were considerably 
benefited at this meeing and have 
been very enthusiastic in the work 
ever since. 

This meeting also did more to ad- 
vertise the demonstration work in 
the State than perhaps anything else 
we have done, and we are constantly 
receiving requests from farmers in 
every section of the State to extend 
the work into their locality. 

The requests were so great, in 
fact, that Dr. Knapp had to secure 
a second donation of funds for the 
extension of the work in 1909. 


The General Educational Board 
made an appropriation of $10,000 
for the work in 1908, but so many 
calls have come for its extension that 
an additional $3,000 was appropri- 
ated at a recent meeting. With this 
amount 21 counties will be worked. 
The agents are now being appointed 
to assist the State Agent. 

All agents are appointed collabo- 
rators by this Bureau at a salary of 
one dollar per annum and are paid 
by the General Education Board. 

IRA W. WILLIAMS, 





tary Wilson, Dr. Galloway, Chairman 


State Agent. 








Some Crops Increased 300 Per Cent. 


What the Demonstration Work 


One Virginia County. 


With the close of 1908, Halifax 
County will have had the most pros- 
perous year of her history and one 
showing more varied improvements 
than any. Besides the great num- 
ber of other improvements, her im- 
provement of soil has been wonder- 
ful, Among the many causes have 
been the efforts put forth by the 
Stanton River Valley League to 
bring good speakers to its meetings 
the past summer and fall, to tell the 
farmers what great things are being 
done by the different Experiment 
Stations and by farmers in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

sss 


Another prime factor in the reno- 
vating of worn out soil is the efforts 
being employed by the United States 
Government to help the Virginia 
farmer through the co-operative 


-Has Already Accomplished in 


demonstration plan. The Govern- 
ment’s special agent has spent con- 
siderable time in Halifax County the 
past year, and through his advice 
many farmers point to largely in- 
creased corn and hay crops. In sev- 
eral instances, by following the in- 
structions of the National Govern- 
ment’s special agent the increase in 
corn has been as high as 300 per 
cent. A great and good work is be- 
ing carried en, free to farmers, and 
of purely special advantage to them. 
No farmer need hesitate to avail 
himself of this great opportunity and 
should surely get in line for the com- 
ing season by becoming either a 
demonstrator or a co-operator. Such 
co-operation means money and good 
feeling for the Virginia farmer. 


W. H. DORIN, 
Local Agent. 








WHAT FARMERS WANT TO KNOW 
Continued from Page 5.) 
pare and apply to make one 
hundred bushels to the acre? 


C. P. MOORE. 


Pender Co., N. C. 





The special need of your black soil 
is potash and probably phosphoric 
acid. You can plant corn four feet 
by four feet and have two stalks in 
a hill, but to get a heavy crop you 
must have plants enough to make it. 
I would advise a mixture of 400 
pounds of acid phosphate and 50 
pounds of muriate of potash per 
acre. Resting land by letting it grow 
up in weeds is bad farming. Better 
follow the corn with oats and cut 
peas after the oats are harvested. 
Cut the peas for hay, and in Septem- 
ber sow crimson clover fifteen 
pounds per acre and turn it under 
for corn in spring after applying 
the fertilizer. In this way your 
land will increase in productiveness 
and the oats and peas will pay as 
well as the corn. 





SOW RYE AND PROTECT YOUR 
LAND. 
Messrs. Editors: Please give 
advice as to sowing rye during 
this month (December) at 
$1.25 per bushel, also as to sow- 
ing crimson clover in early 
spring, say when sowing oats, 


then let go to seed, and disc in 
at the fall, for corn in the fol- 
lowing spring. 

H. F. MOORE. 





Editorial Answer: It will cer 
tainly pay you to buy rye at $1.25 
per bushel to sow on the land you 
have cultivated the past summer 
rather than to have your soil ex- 
posed to the leaching and washing 
winter rains. You can pasture the 
rye off in the spring or turn it un- 
der before it shoots up to head. If 
plowed down when young it will de- 
cay readily. One of the first les- 
sons the farmers of the South must 
learn before they make their soils 
what they should be is to never 
leave land that has been cropped 
bare during the winter. 

Crimson clover is essentially a 
winter growing crop—an almost 


are in fair condition. It will scarce- 
ly pay you to sow it in the spring. 
August or September are the months 
to do that. If you leave your land 
till spring, let it go on until time 
to plant cowpeas or soy beans. 





Tobacco growers and business men 
are called to meet in Danville, Va., 
December 29th, to consider means to 
secure a fair price for tobacco. Mr. 
S. C. Adams, Red Oak, Va., is presi- 





dent of the growers’ organization. 


TOBACCO GROWERS 


Slate’s Gold Leaf, - - - 50c. per oz. 


ideal winter cover crop on lands that 


Have You Tried Our New Tobacco? 


Or Warme, - - - - = = 40c. 
Conquerer, - - - - = 40c. 
Improved Long LeafGooch, 40c. 


These varieties are making money for many 
planters in the South. They will make money 
for you. Our catalogue of 70 varieties can be 
had for the asking, We sell the best tobacco 
seed grown in the world, backed by 40 years’ 


experience. SLATE SEED CO., 
Route 2. South Boston, Va. 








The Climax of 
Club Offers. 


1-3 Publishers’ ‘Prices. 


3)$1.70 
06 3 











A year’s subscription to these four periodi- 
cals Only 57 Cents. 
The Fruit Belt, - - 50¢ 
Nat’l Farmer and Stock Grower, 5o¢ 
Orff’s Farm and Poultry Review, 20¢ 
Progressive Poultry Journal, 50¢ 
Your money back if dissatisfied. Complete 
Subscription List sent free on request. 
The Club Supplies Co., 
C 413 Fert Dearborn Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


The UNIT Road Machine 


OPERATED BY 


One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 
LARGE Graders 




















Wheat, Oats, Alfalfa 


AND GRASS. 


Atop dressing of 300 pounds per acre of 
Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime in late 
winter or early spring will greatly bene- 
fit your growing crops of wheat, oats, 
alfalfa or clover. 

We are importers of Thomas Basic 
Slag Phosphate. Write for circulars. 


A. S. LEE & SONS, 


Dept. D. RICHMOND, Va. 








DOES WORK 
AT HALF 
THE COST 


















Buy a Victor 


Because it is only 
about one-third as 
hard to turn. about 
one-third the weight, 
one-third less cost. 
No repair bills. The 


disc principle. Haul 
it on a buggy. Call on 
your dealer or address 


VICTOR PEA HULLER CO. 
DALTON, GEORGIA. 


ROSE DALE HERD OF ABERDEEN- 
ANGUS. 


To reduce herd for winter, we offer at at- 
tractive prices to quick buyers, some regis- 
tered bulls of choice breeding and individu- 
ality. Also a few heifers. = or write 
for prices and booklet. 


Rose Dale Stock Perce 
JEFFERSONTON, VA. 


House and Land for Sale 


At a Great Bargain. 








Ten-room house and 200 acres of land—100 in 
cultivation. 


W. J. MOORE, 


East Market Street, - - - - _ Wilmington, N. C. 


» Valuable Buggy Book FREE BEE 


Our new 86 page Catalog 
shows and describes over 
"60 styles of vehicles on which 
we save you from $20 to $40 

in middlemen’s profit and ex- 
wm penses. Let us mail you one 
Free. GOLDEN os 
BUGGY CO.. Atlanta, Ga. [> 


Station.6 

















Keith’s Phosphate Lime 





FOR ALL CROPS. 


Double your Wheat. Rye, Oats and 
Truck crops, also Corn. Cotton, Peas, 
Fruit, Peanuts, Turnips, Etc., by using 

KEITH’S PHOSPHATE LIME. 

Those who are using it are the best 
witnesses. 

The U.S. Geological experts say it is 
the finest deposit they find in the Caro- 
linas or Virginia. The percentage of 
PHOSPHATE LIME is the highest they 
find, and they recommend it highly for 
agricultural purposes. 

When —— it is easily taken up 
by the plan 

Cost one- “third high grade guano and 


is worth more than a ton of any guano. 
For prices and testimonials, write 


B. F. Keith Company, 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 

















VIRGINIA FARMS 
$8 per Acre and up 


with improvements. Good productive soil, abundant 
water supply and best climate on earth. Near rail- 
road and good markets with best church, school and 
social advantages. For list of farms, excursion rates 
and our beautiful pamphlet showing what_others 
have accomp lished. write to-day | & 
BAUME, A = and Indl. Agt., Norfolk & Western 
Ry., Box /&@ Roanoke, Va. 


(NEW 2W J RFOLK& WESTER) 


W Noi 
50,000 DRAIN TILE FOR SALE. Sizes tree. 


Virginia and Ohio Line 
i . four, five and six inches. 
Write for prices. 


PAMLICO BRICK AND TILE CoO., 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 




















AVERY’S “TURE AND STUBB 


ATLANTA GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
DALLAS TEX OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. MEXICO CITY. NEW YORK CITY. 









* PLOW 


Especially y, Gesigned for sod and 
stubble lan 

The tn is high and_ has 
long easy turn, making light draft 
and turning the sod completely over 
without breaking. 

Made right ona left hand—steel 
beam only. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
SHREVEPORT, LA, 
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With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 











Conducted for the N.C. R. L. Carriers’ Association by Ed. D. Pearsall, Cor. Secretary, 
Rocky Point, N. C., to whom all communications should be addressed. 











FROM PRESIDENT BAINES. 


An Earnest Appeal to Ail Carriers 
to Organize—Volunteers Wanted 
in Each County—Who Will An- 
swer. 


My Dear Brother Carriers: I wish 
it was so I could give each of you 
a hearty hand-shake and sit down 
and have a good long chat. If you 
are not a member of our Association 
I feel that I could possibly persuade 
you to join us; and, if you are one 
of us, I’m sure you would like to 
know what new plans, if any, have 
been inaugurated and how the Asso- 
ciation in general is progressing. 
Now, as we cannot have a face-to- 
face talk, we will do the next best 
thing—-write you. To save space, we 
will touch only on the most impor- 
tant changes that have been made. 

We considered organization of vi- 
tal importance, and so we gave this 
our first attention. Upon investiga- 
tion, we found our system of or- 
ganization impracticable and almost 
impossible. And, instead of follow- 
ing the old plan of appointing one 
organizer for each congressional dis- 
trict, we have adopted th3 plan of 
appointing a carrier in each county, 
where convenient, to do the work. 
This, of course, greatly simplifies the 
work and gives us about ten to do 
the work formerly required of one. 
And better still, we have made ar- 
rangements to allow each organizer 
part pay, at least, for his trouble, 
whereas, heretofore he did not get 
anything—not even for postage. 

We believe these changes. will 
prove very beneficial,,and can see no 





reason why we should not nearly 
double our membership by our next 
meeting. To make appointments, 
give instructions and get everything 
in good shape, requires a great dea) 
more work than one would imagine. 
But through the untiring efforts of 
our efficient and ever-faithful secre- 
tary, Bro. J. W. Brooks, we have suc- 
ceeded in getting organizers in 42 
couhties. We hope they have called 
meetings and that at least a score 
of them will organize at Christmas 
and send in their reports and get 
charters immediately. We shall pub- 
lish the names of organizers and the 
counties organized just as soon as we 
get their reports. We would be glad 
if some carrier would volunteer his 
service in those counties where no 
one has been appointed. 

I shall not attempt to discuss 
“900d roads” and “‘parcels post’”’ now, 
but later they are going to come; 
and, along with them will be better 
service, and last, but not least, bet- 
ter pay. 

I certainly enjoy reading page 13, 
and am very proud that we have a 
Carrier’s Page second to no State or- 
ganization anywhere. Now, Brother 
Carrier, have you done anything to 
bring this about? We should not 
expect to get something for nothing; 
and please remember our State or- 
gan is giving us valuable space each 
week free for our own benefit, and 
it does seem that we are morally 
bound to give it our support—not 
by reading our neighbor’s paper, but 
by subscribing ourselves. 

Cc. H. BAINES, 
President N. C. R. L. C. Association. 














w’ THE MARKETS. 
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RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raleigh, Dec. 12, 1908. 
Cotton, best grades-..-.-.-..--- | a ee 
ee to 





RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps. 


























Bright 
Wrappers’ Fillers 
Common......-..-...-.--- |12 @11 | 7 @9 
ES 114 @23 9 @i1 
Oe lal 23 @50 11 @12 
Cutters Smokers 
Gommon .......-.. .|10 @12 | 5 @8B 
12 @13 | 8 @9 
1/13 @20 | 9 @10 
Sun-cured Dark- fired 
a a ees 6 @8 5 @7 
ae 8 @9 71 @9 
RU I a a 9 @14 9 @12 
ae 14 @25 |12 @14 
Common Primings ....--.---------- ae @ 
Good to Fine Primings.....--...--. -- @ - 





NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


Norfolk, Va., Dec. 12, 1908. 
The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
pon and represent prices obtained on actual 
sales: 


to 





B. E. Peas, per bag-...-------------- 4.00 


CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 








OS i ema 15% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces....-.-------- 10% 
Pearl meal...............--..------ $1.65 

a Common 1.60 
ge OS ae 90 to 1.00 
Grain—Corn, white _.....--------- 
AGA Do Opes 88 
Oats—Clipped white....-.--.------ 65 
ial eee eae 63 





Corn, chop, per 100 pounds-.---- $ 

Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds..-- 

Corn, bran, per 100 pounds- ----- 

Middlings, per 100 pounds. 

Hulls, per 100 pounds 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel-. 
Cotton sacks, per ewt. .....------- 
Cotton Ties—Pieced .............- 








KA 


Bagging—2 pounds ............---- 
Flour—Spring wheat patent--.-..- $5. 
Mead catencnnenad eaacasen awe 5. 
SD cnnscdunsdidactdeanncedcce 4. 
Lo: a ie ahs ae te 4 


RRRAsSSESSSSSSS 





The September bulletin of the 


culture treats of varieties of fruit for 
growing in North Carolina. It gives 
lists of all the varieties of each fruit 
suited to the mountain, the Pied- 
mont and the coast regions. Every 
person interested in fruit raising, 
which should mean every one who 
owns even a little patch of land, 
should have a copy. Address the 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture, Raleigh, N. C. 





The Virginia Horticultural Society 
will hold its thirteenth annual ses- 
sion in Lynchburg, January 6th, 7th, 
and 8th. An elaborate and interest- 
ing program has been _ prepared. 
Geo. E. Murrell, Fontella, is Presi- 
dent, and Walter Whately, Crozet, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





Gregory’s New Seed Book Sent Free. 


Before you do any planting or buy seeds, you 
should by all means write for a copy of Grego- 
ry’s new seed book. You may have received a 
dozen different seed books, but you won't find 
in oneof them or all of them together the valu- 
able information that’s contained in Gregory’s. 
This book is published strictly in the interest 
of farmers and gardeners. Not only does it il- 
lustrate and describe the new and old varieties, 
but it helps make the planting a success by giv- 
ing expert advice on the raising of various 
vegetables. 

All you have to do to get acopy of Gregory’s 
Seed Book—the book that helps solve all the 
problems of planting—is to write J. J. H. Greg- 
ory & Son, Marblehead, Mass., and a copy will 
be sent by return mail. 


REDUCE YOUR GUANO BILL. Use a Lindsey Compost Dril 
and get the greater returns from your stable and 
lot manure, compost, ete. Fully guaranteed. 
A postal will get our Catalogue. 


LINDSEY & SONS, Box 22, CRYSTAL SPRINGS, 6a. 


TRE NEW CENTURY AUTOMATIC GaTE. 
Easily opened from wagon. o hinges, springs, 
castings or cog-wheels. Nothing to get out of fix. 
Simple, easy and durable. Will last a 















Guaranteed to satisfy or money refund- faa 
od. Write New Steel, Wire & tron“: 
Works, 602 S. Register St. "ALTIMORE, MP. 


» OLD VIRGINIA FARMS .:::: 
‘ Low Prices, Mild Climate. Free Illustrated 
gq Catalog. Largest list Farms in State. This 
is the country for the Northern Farmer. 
We want to hear from every man 

; who desires to better_his condition. 
selman 7 chmond, Va. 

Larence Casselman, Former Auditor MeLean County, N.D. 


SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 














35 females, - - $1.25 each. 
10 cockerels, - - 1.50 each. 
Fantail pigeons,- 1.00 pair. 


JNO. P. GREENE, - Charlotte, N. C. 


THE BIBLICAL RECORDER 
FOR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


This is very unusual, but we want every Bap- 
tist in North Carolina. and every other person 
to examine the Recorder under the new editor. 
Hight C. Moore, 

Send 25 cents to the Recorder and get the pa- 
ber two months on trial, if you are pleased with 
it, continue your subscription. 

Respond to-day. This offer is for December 
only. Address 


BIBLICAL RECORDER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 











POTATOES PAY 


Make them pay by using the machines that 
really do the work— 


GUT, PLANT- 
SPRAY, 






ma- 
chinery 


up to in 
ASPINWALL 
EQUIPMENT 


Write for copy of our free book telling how 
to make money, growing potatoes. 


ASPINWALL MFG. Co. 


406 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich., U.S.A. 
Pioneer Makers of Potato Machinery § 








THE McKAY SULKY STALK-CUTTER 


We build the most satisfactory Cutter in 
America—Simple, Strong, Honest and Durable. 
No “rattle-trap” trinkets to get out of order. 
A genuine pleasure to operate it. Competitive 
ficld tests invited. 

Our Cutter has won highest award at South 
Carolina State Fair, Columbia, as well as our 
Svate Fair at Raleigh, N.C. 

Waat one good merchant in every town in 
the South to act as agent. Descriptive circu- 
lars, etc.. free. 


The Jno. A. McKay Mfg Co., 
Dunn, N. Cc. 





A FEW VACANCIES At the Blscksttonc Female Institute After the 


Christmas Holidays. 


Charges from January 4th, 1909. to the end of the session, without Music, $90,00: with either 
Vocal or Instrumental Music, $110.00. From February ist to endof the session, without 
Music, $75 00; with Music, $90. Write for catalogue and information, 


JAMES CANNON, 


Jr., M. A., Blackstone, Va. 





FARMS AND TIMBER 


LANDS IN VIRGINIA. 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1.000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per 


acre. Write for catalogue, 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


CHASE CITY, MECKLENBURG COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 





PREMIUMS OFFERED 


North Carolina Department of Agri-|: 


TO COTTON PLANTERS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA AND SOUTH CAROLINA 


Tam now 2 position to ship promrtly all orders for Simpkin’s Prolific Cotton Seed. This 


seed is now being planted by the progressive farmers of these States. The results justify every 
claim made forit. I now offer this seed for the next thirty days at $1.00 per bushel, f. o. b. 
Raleigh. I have only a limited amount, so do not get left, as with me it will be first come first 


served. TERMS CASH. 


$10.00 in gold offered for best stalk of SIMPKIN’S COTTON, and $5.00 for second 
best, exhibited at State Fair, Raleigh, N, C., 1909. 


W. A. 


SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 





Phenomenal California Berry Plants. 


HIMALAYA blacks—2 tons to the acre, DOLLAR strawberries—will supersede all 
other varieties wherever introduced. PHENOMENAL berry—a cross between black 
and raspberry—a red, tart, raspberry 24 inches long by 1 inch deep—greatest berry 
grown. Free Samples to responsible parties. Address 


Live Stock Journal Experimental Farm, Loomis, Cal. 








GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 








Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And.he will tell you how. Worth look- 
ing into, 33 33 HY 33 




















Chew RED EYE Tobacco 


IT COSTS MORE 
But Then iF LaAsTs 


TWICE AS LONG 
TAYLOR BROS., Mfrs., - - + - Winston-Salem, N. C. 


DeLOACH 
334 to 200 H. P. 















@ 


Steam, Gasoline and Water Power Planers, 
Shingle Mills and C Mills. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Send for Catalogue. 
DeLOACH MILL M'F’G CO., Box 263, Bridgeport, Ala. 
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Where to Buy Poultry 
and Eggs of the 
Foremost Breeds 





ADVERTISING RATES: 


Display ads $1.68 per inch, per inser- 
tion: without display. 3 cents per inser- 
tion for each word, or initial. 


FANCY POULTRY 


Choice stock of Buff Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, and Buff Orpingtons at $1.00 to $2.00 each. 
Also a few R. I. Red cockerels to goat $1.00 
each. FRANK HEN: RICKS, 

Pickens, S. C. 
HATCHING EGGS from our— 
Super» White Wyandottes. 7c. each; 
Lordly Black Langshans. 10c. each; 
Aristocratic W. Holland Turkeys. 20c. each. 
Lullahouse Poultry Farm, 
Aberdeen. N. C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 


Byrd’s Giant M. B. Turkeys are conceded to be 
the purest and largest strains. Special sale of 
Toms. Our prices will surprise you. 

BYRD BROS.., Route 3. Salisbury, N. C. 


3-4 GO TO THE POT 


Out of every 100 cockerels raised by us 75 of 
them go to the pot; we eat birds that ten years 
ago would have sold for %5.00, and are selling 
better ones at $2.50. White Wyandotte and 
Rhode Island Red. A few good Wyandotte 
hens left. WAKEFIELD FARMS, 

Charlotte, N. C, 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 


Eggs for hatching $1.50 per 15, and 
fine stock for sale at all times, 


C.L. PEIRCE, - - - Columbus, Ga 


COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and send a red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - 




















Haley, Tenn. 


BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS FOR SALE! 


Six cockerels, one cock. and some pullets, 
all well bred, at $1.00 each. 


J. ALLEN ARNDT, Newton, N. C. 


FOR SALE At Reasonable Prices. 


Thoroughbred Bronze Tur- 
keys, B. P. Rock, Light 
Brahma and Bantam Chick- 
ens, Pekin Ducks, and Native 
Goats, 


Dr. Thos. J. Hoskins, - Edenton, N. C. 
MAMMOTH jyoieexnvuest 


BUFF Firms zoe 


GEESE Siemmotn Toulouse, 


GUINEAS picie Coty care). 
Jno. C. Fowke, -:- Baldock, S. C. 


(‘% EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15 




















S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
3 $1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder, it’s free. 


R. F. D. 7, Box 46, = Charlotte, N. C. 





@- THE POULTRY YARD. -~-©o 








To Get Winter Eggs 


This is a good time to be thinking 
about whether the chickens are 
properly housed. Good housing will 
have much to do with their winter 
laying. Getting winter eggs shows 
that a poultryman is a good one. 
Anybody can get eggs in spring and 
early summer; but in winter when 
prices are high, is the time that eggs 
pay well. *Good feed is very im- 
portant; but for the money invested, 
good housing will give better re- 
turns, and is more often neglected. 

Fine-looking hen houses are not 
necessary. I have seen very practi- 
cal hen houses built of old straw. 
They kept the layers dry and 
kept off drafts. The houses were 
kept reasonably clean and the com- 
fort of the fowls always had atten- 
tion. When these points are cov- 
ered, the poultryman who keeps 
chickens merely for the money he 
can make need not worry about oth- 
er points in the house. If hens must 
roost in trees or on fences, too much 
of their vitality is used up in re- 
sisting the elements and they do not 
turn enough of their food into eggs. 
If hens sleep in open sheds their 
condition is not much improved. 
They need fresh air—lots of it; but 
nothing is gained by subjecting 
them to drafts or breezes in cold or 
damp weather. Build the house of 
whatever material can be had most 
conveniently. Rather than to go 
without a good hen house, build it 
of sod. Many good hen houses are 
built of sod in the West. <A house 
built of this will keep out drafts 
and make the layers very comfort- 
able. 


A Cheap and Serviceable House. 


It is not necessary to build a 
double-walled house, if the single 
wall is close enough to keep out 
drafts. One of the best poultry 
houses I ever saw was built by and 
for a man who was making a spe- 
cialty of winter eggs in a cold cli- 
mate. He put his uprights for the 
building in place, then with broad- 
headed tacks fastened single-ply tar 
roofing paper on the outer side of 
the uprights. Over this roofing pa- 
per ship lap siding was nailed. Af- 
ter the siding was nailed on, the tar 
paper was fastened to the siding, by 
using laths between the uprights. 
This makes an inexpensive wall that 
will not permit drafts to enter. If 
one desired to put a little more 
money into a building, he could put 
on one thickness of boards, apply 
light roofing or even good building 
paper on the boards, and then nail 
on another thickness of boards. If 
the roof is made of building paper, 
it, too, will prevent drafts; and the 
roof can be made rather flat. In- 
deed, most roofing paper will give 
better service if the roof is not very 
steep, for the reason that the com- 
position on the paper may melt and 
run off in hot weather if the roof 
is steep. 

A farmer should carry one hun- 
dred laying hens. A house that is 
12 to 16 feet wide and 20 to 25 
feet long will be large enough for 
this number. Have the roof slope 
to the north and have all openings 
on the south side. If necessary, 
place the door on one end close to 
the south side. Make the back wall 





UY an Incubator and Brooder. 
made. at living prices. Oldest and Best 
Poultry Journal 50¢ a year. A very Practical 
Poultry Book, 25c post paid. B. P. Rocks, 
Brown Leghorns and Rhode [sland Reds for 

sale. Please write me. H. B. GEER, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The best 








MISS ONA WATERS, 
Breeder of M. B. Turkeys. 
Stock for Sale. 








Have Good Houses. 


But Good Houses Need Not Mean Expensive Ones—Warmth, 
Sunlight and Ventilation Secured, the Rest is Easy. 


4% to 5 feet high and the south, or 
front wall 7 to 9 feet. Place the win- 
dows high, so that the sunshine will 
reach far back into the _ building 
when the sun is low during winter. 
Part or all of the windows may have 
cloth substituted for the glass. The 
cloth will permit foul gases in: the 
house to pass through and will al- 
low the pure gases from the outside 
to pass in. Use heavy canvas or 
burlap for this cloth, and do not be 
afraid to make the opening large 
enough. If it occupies half or even 
all of the south side of the building, 
it will not be too large, if the other 
three sides of the building and the 
roof are made so tight that drafts 
cannot sweep through. Ventilating 
a chicken house through a cloth win- 
dow or a cloth door is one of the 
best improvements that has been 
made in poultry culture of recent 
years. 

Keep the Roosts Away From the 

Wall. 

Place the roosts in the back half 
of the house, and let them run 
parallel with it. Place all the roosts 
on the same level and about half- 
way between the earth floor and the 
roof. A 2x4 with the edges roundec 
makes fine roosts. Place the roost: 
12 to 15 inches apart, depending o1 
the size of the fowls, and have then 
8 to 12 inches above the dropping 
board. Do not have the roosts close: 
than 18 to 24 inches to any outside 
wall of the house. It would make 
a fowl too cold on one side if roost- 
ing close to a wall. Suspend the 
roosts from the rafters or hinge 
them above a dropping board, so 
they can be treated on the under 
side for mites. If a dropping board 
is used, swinging the roosts upward 
out of the way will make it more 
convenient to clean the dropping 
board. 

Make nests with a passage way 
between them and an outside wall, 
so they will be somewhat private. 
They will appeal to old Biddy if 
made this way, and their rather 
dark condition will tend to prevent 
egg eating. The front side or the 
top of the nests may consist of a 
hinged door through which eggs may 
be gathered. Some will prefer to 
put the nests under the dropping 
beard, which has something in its 
favor. 

A house of the size suggested will 
be large enough to permit of litter 
being used in the front part for the 
chickens to scratch grain out of. 


HIDES AND FURS. 


Trappers—Fur Traders. 


Ship your Furs direct to the world’s largest 
Fur market, where prices are always highest. 
Write for ovr latest Price List, giving highest 
prices for Furs and Pelts of all kinds from all 
sections. IT’S FREE. MYERS-BOYD COMMISSION CO., 


St. Lovurs, Mo. 
John White & Ca. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Established 1837 



































no matter where youare. If you trap or buy 


fur write to-day for our new plan to make ex- 





BOX 17, - - LEBANON, - - TENN, 











| tra $8 on fur; CORRY HIDE & FURCO,,CORRY, PA. 





TOP CASH SKINS 


PRICE FOR 


You will like to trade with us. For if our 
spot cash price doesn’t suit, shipment is Te. 
turned to you just as we got it if, when ship- 
ping, you advise us to keep apart. You wil] 
find trading with us profitable; you can't lose. 
When express charges do not exceed one. 
tenth of the value of shipment, we pay them, 
Get ‘The Trappers’ Guide’’—175 pages, illus. 
trated—valuable hints how to trap success. 
fully and profitably—costs 10 cents—refunded 
to you, on request, after yourfirst shipment, 
Send for FREE price list, market reports. 
shipping tags today. . 


C. L. PERCIVAL Co. 


1219 Cherry Street Des Moines, lowa 

















YOUR HIDE, 


Whether Cow, Steer, Bull, or Horse 
Hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, or any kind of 
hide or skin, soft, light, odorless and 
moth-proof for robe,rug,coat or gloves, 
and make them up when so ordered. z 

But first get our illustrated catalog, Bs 
with prices, shipping tags and instruc- §: 
tions. We are the largest custom fur 
tanners of large wild and domestic BY 
animal skins in the world. a 

Distance makes no difference what- F& 
ever. Ship three or more cow or horse § 
hides together from anywhere, and $3 
Crosby pays the freight both ways. We SS 
sell fur coats and gloves, do taxidermy 
and head mounting, 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





WIRE FENGING. 
15 Cents a Rod 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16¢ for 
26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 22 1-2e 
_ for 34-inch; 27e for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 87e. Lowest prices ever 
#made. Sold on 30 days trial. 
Catalog free. Write forit today. 































































































KITSELMAN BROS.. a 
84, MUNCIE, IND. 
PROS SAINTE ee 
Strongest 





FENCE mace: 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 

Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 

prevent oa Ley 3 LY Lg deg = 

rices on jays le 

West Pil freight. 37 heights of farm 
and poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box 72 Winchester, Indiana. 























For Hi Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, jimy Ammmny A 
wos—A fone fot Fay oeeeeary f 
ee emt) ee OVCTY PUTPOSE. 

ie Ge lVanize — 
Sto 35c perrod—We pay Fri. jam 

, Free sample and catalog,( ) 
= The BROWN Fence & Wire Co, 
Dept. 4: Cleveland, Ohio, 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 
Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions “f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding 4 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
avery advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
ouy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 


part of the country for the home-seeker, man 
facturer, business man supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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a z 
ao could do under glass in the bright} Cabbage Plants 
FRUIT, TRUCK, VEGETABLES, erst ace inty nea oe - ED 
burning coal there for weeks to get FIELD GROWN} Charleston, aia 
uccesé6ion. 


Among the Lettuce Growers of Ohio. 


How Greenhouses Pay in the North and How They Could Be 
Made to Pay Under the More Favorable Conditions of the South. 


Sometime ago I went to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to take part in the or- 
ganization of the “Association of 
Greenhouse Vegetable Growers and 
Market Gardeners of America,’’ for 
so reads the ambitious title of the 
completed organization. And it oc- 
curred to me to note how easy it 
is to get intelligent men outside of 
general farmers, to associate them- 
selves for mutual help. 

On a brief call for this meeting 
we had assembled at Cleveland 
nearly 200 representatives of the 
market gardening craft, men who 
own acres of glass, and are wide 
awake for every improvement in 
their work. They came from Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Maryland, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

* * & 

The morning of the first day was 
occupied with a general interchange 
of ideas in regard to the proposed 
organization and its scope, and in 
the afternoon we all assembled at 
the hall and went on trolley cars 
to the suburbs, where the Cleveland 
growers had automobiles and wag- 
ons to haul us around among the 
various market gardens, so that we 
could see what is being done there. 
We visited nearly a dozen places 
where there were large areas in 
greenhouses and all filled with let- 
tuce. The houses were mainly built 
on the modern ridge-and-furrow 
plan, the eave troughs resting on a 
series of posts high enough to walk 
under from one house to another, so 
that acres can be included under 
one roof, and some of them did have 
an acre or more. There is no room 
wasted in these houses, for there 
are no benches and no walks except 
narrow footways between the beds, 
and the heating pipes are ranged 
one above another on the posts be- 
tween the houses. All are heated 
with hot water from a general boil- 
er system. 

* * * 

I saw them cutting for market 
little slips of a few leaves each that 
a Southern trucker could not get his 
freight out of. They grow there the 
loose curly lettuce known as Grand 
Rapids, which never makes a head, 
but is really of fine and crisp char- 
acter. They told me that the gen- 
eral opinion was that head lettuce 
could not be grown in Ohio, but I 
saw some fairly good specimens 
of Rawsgn’s Hothouse lettuce grown 
in one house, not so fine though as 
I have seen the same variety grown 
in Southern greenhouses. The West- 
ern people like and demand the 
loose Grand Rapids lettuce, which an 
Eastern market gardener could not 
sell in the markets of New York and 
Philadelphia at any sort of a paying 
price. 

And it occurred to me that our 
Southern growers have no need to 
fear the competition of the acres on 
acres of lettuce grown in northern 
Ohio. I was told that at Ashtabula 
the culture is on a larger scale than 
at Cleveland. There they re-plant 


after the one now being marketed, 
and later plant the houses in toma- 
toes and radishes. 

* * *& 

I was in Cleveland from Thurs- 
day morning till Saturday night, and 
during that time the sun peeped out 
in a smoky sort of way once or 
twice. In fact I do not believe that 
in any of the lake country they ever 
have in winter any brilliant sun- 
shine as we have in the South near- 
ly all the time. Looking out over 
the wide expance of the lake one 
never sees, either there or at Chi- 
cago, a sharp sky-line like we see 
on the ocean or the Chesapeake, but 
a dim, smoky, hazy distance, where 
water and sky blend together im- 
perceptibly. 

And it seemed to me that if these 
energetic men can make money in 
winter forcing with such little help 











CHEAP MEAT 


Let us tell you how we raise our meat 
at less than one-third the usual cost. 
A postal will bring full information. 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Florida. 
Growers of Fruit, Nut and Ornamental Trees. 


GREGORYS 














If you want to be sure of a gr 
’s Seeds. Alw: 
or over fifty yearsthe 


lant Grego: 
been the standard for purity and relia 


t) 
Gregory’s Seed 
to everyone who writes fora ° 
full of practical instruction. ‘One cete 
most valuable books for 
m farmers and gardeners ever 
given away. 
J. J. H. Grecory & Son 
Marblehead, Mass. 






















Ferry’s are best because every year 
the retailer gets a new supply, freshly 
tested and putup. Yourun no risk of 
poorly kept orremnant stocks. We take 
the pains; you get theresults. Buy of the 
best equipped and most expert seed grow- 
ersin America. Itis to our advantage to 
satisfy you. We will. For sale every- 
where. Our 1909 Seed Annual free. 
Write to 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


PECAN 


TREES. SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 
BEAR’S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 
THE DIXIE PEA HULLER 


Hulls and cleans 5 to § 
bushels peas per hour, 
Does not break the peas Has 
two cranks, sieve and seed 
box. Runs light, well 
+ built, never breaks. 


Get Our Special Quotations for 
* Quick Orders. SANDERS MFG. 











the houses and grow another crop 





* CO., Dalton, Ga. 





different. 
SQUARE DEAL. Just drop a postal today 


country or city. FORREST SEED 














SEEDS & onenatr- 


It tells you facts, and why we can save you money, and 


tal, 





Let us send you our gz of ds=-It’s 
give you a guaranteed 
and see the difference in buying your seedsin 






this fall crop of lettuce, while the 
fall crop as far north as North 
Carolina has hardly needed even the 
poor cover of the cloth. 

In all the South, houses, such as 
the Cleveland growers have, could 
be planted in lettuce now as the fall 
crop from the frames goes to mar- 
ket, and a crop could be made in 
the dead of winter, for far less money 
spent for fuel than they spend in 
the fall weather. Then, with toma- 
to plants started in odd corners of 
the house, the lettuce could be fol- 


(Continued on Page 16.) 


GABBAGE PLANTS| 


Cabbage Plants for Sale. 


Large, stalky Charleston, and Early 

SBE Jersey Wakefield cabbage plants at 

aon $1.00 per thousand. guaranteed to 

‘ please. Also Big Boston Lettuce 

EikGand Climax strawberry plants at 

$1.50 per thousand. : : ; $ 

ee 

W. LCKIVETT, '- - _High Point, N. C. 
,4 & . °.. 




















PRICES: 1,000 to 4,000 plants, $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 
to 8,000, $1,25 per 1,000; 10.000 and up, $1,00 per 
1,000, well packed and delivered at express of- 
fice in Goldsboro, N.C., cash to accompany 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Can make immediate shipment. Send orders 

to T. B. PARKER, Raleigh, N, C.,or JOHN S. 

DAVIS, R. F. D. 1., Goldsboro. N. C. 


Cabbage 
Plants. 





Grown in the open field 
and weather-hardened in 
the Piedmont section of 
North Carolina, They will 
stand the winter. 

Price $1.50 per thousand. 
Special prices on large 
lots. 
The Union Plant Company, - - 





Marshville, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants 


Man.” Millions of 
plants for fall and 
winter setting, raised 
in the open field, 
Early Wakefield, 
j Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, and Flat 
Dutch, One thousand 
$1.50; 5,000 $1.25: 10,- 
aes, 200 $1.00; 100,000 at 90c. 
per thousand. Ready 
now, G. L. B. PENNY, Route 1, Raleigh, N. C, 











WAKEFIELD TYPE WAKEFIELD 


out in the colder sections 






EARLY JERSEY CHARLESTON LARGE HENDERSON'S 
SUCCESSION 


These plants are raised fron seed grown by the best known 
growers; my crop of 80 acres set from the same plant 


I am located on one of the Sea Islands of South Caro- 
lina, our climate is mild, just sufficient cold to harden 
and cause plants to stand severe freezing after setting 


I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION OR MONEY REFUNDED 


CABBAGE PLANTS THAT WILL MAKE CABBAGE 


EARLY 
WINNING STATDT 


EARLY 
SUMMER 





EXPRESS RATES TO ALL Points VERY Low 





My prices are as follows: 


PIONEER PLANT GROWERS 


prices on large lots. 
Send your orders to 





to 9000 @ $1.25, 10000: and over, @ $1.00. 


LSaa GH LAD 


1000 to 5000 @ $1.50, 5000 
Special 


MARTINS POINT, S. C. 
Telegraph Office, Youngs Isl’d, $.€. Long Distance Phone, Martins Point,$.¢. 





The Earliest 
Cabbage Grown. 


RARLY JERSEY WAKEFIELD... CHARLESTON LARGETYPE. SUCCESSION, 
“ENED nad 


Flat Heau Variety, 





SHORT STEMM 
FL. 


he Earliest D A 
Largest and Latest Cabbage. 


tle later 
than Succession, 








Our stock 
funded. Thirty 


CE: In lots of 1 to 5,0 


and over at $1.00 per thousand f. o. b. 


they should be set in the So 


uth Atlantic and Gulf States in December and January. 
\ Central States just as early in spring as land thaws sufficiently to get the plant root in the soil. 
Send for our Catalogue; it contains valuable information about fruit and vegetable 
growing, home mixing of fertilizers, etc. We grow a full line of Strawberry plants, Fruit 
trees, and Ornamentals. Special terms to persons who make up club orders. 
» We are sowing this season six thousand pounds of cabbage seed. 


Wm. C. Geraty Co. Box 88 Young's Island, S. C. 


TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 


| 86 8 Forty years Experlemce and Reputation. Fifteen Thousand Satisfied Customers. 1908 
aranteed to prove satisfactory or purchase price paid for same re- 
‘housand dollars Paid In Capital and our Reputation behind 
(7 Ask yout Banker about us. Why purchase plants from unknown or inexperienced growers, 
y “\’ taking the chance of losing your crop? when you can buy from the Original Cabbage 
\ 





‘uarantee. 


Plant Grower, plants sure to produce satisfactory results. 

Ri! at $1.50 per thousand, 5 to 9,000 at $1.25 per thousand, 10,000 
Young’s Island, S.C. Our special Express Rate on 
Wants is very low.. Our Cabbage Plants are Frost Proof. To produce the best results 


In the 

















BERCKMANS’ 
TREES 


AND 


tion. 





Co., Box 56 .Cortland, N. Y. 


SHRUBS 


Are as good as can be procured, and have a world-wide reputa- 
Over Five Hundred Acres in selected stock, embracing a 
great variety at reasonable prices. 


. J. 


Catalogue free. 
BERCKMANS CO., 


Fruitland Nurseries (Established 1856), 
Augusta. Ga. 


If you contemplate improving your grounds, consult‘our LAND- 
SCAPE DEPARTMENT. 
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Personal Letter to North Carolina Farmers 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT _ AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


My Dear Farmer Friends: West Raleigh, N. C., Dee. 14, 1908, 5 
Do you want to farm more economically? Are you interested in making and sel]. 7 
Do you want to raise more crops to the ing the best butter? 
acre? 














Are you intereste 


Do you want to know in breeding, feeding, 
the needs of your soil? and caring for Live 


Do youwantaclear- | — Sey Ricca 3 : Stock? q 
er knowledge of fer- Are you interestedl 
tilizers? in the differenee be- 

Do you want to study tween @ poor and a : 
good crop rotation? good animal? ’ 

Do you want to im- Are you interesten , 
prove your seed by 


in balancing rations?) 
proper breeding and Are you interested 
selection? 


in fighting crop ene-- 
Do you want to get 


mies with best appli-* 
acquainted with best ances? ‘ 
methods of tillage and AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. Are you interested. 
the best tools? in trucking, in plant- | 

Then let me invite you to come and ing, and tending orchards? 
take the Winter Course at the A. and M. Then why not join us in the Winter Course 
College. at the A. and M. College? 4 

We will welcome you to the ONE WEEK'S COURSE, devoted entirely to Cotton Culture, from ™ 
Jan. 5th to Jan. llth, or to the SEVEN WEEKS' course in General Agriculture, beginning 
January 12th. 

The only expense in either of these courses is board at $2.50 per week, so long as we | 
can furnish rooms in the College, but bring your own blankets, sheets, pillow cases and | 
towels. 7 

Let me urge you, my friends, to remember that these practical courses are for prac- 
tical men---not only for young men, but for live, progressive men of all ages. Some of ~ 
our best students have been married men of age. There are no examinations, no red tape, 
just good farming business. Come to us and we will do you good. Write me for circular 
or other information. I shall look for you on the 5th. Yours faithfully, 


C. L. NEWMAN, Prof. of Agriculture. 








West Raleigh. N. C. 








AMONG THE LETTUCE GROWERS | 


OF OHIO. 
(Continued from Page 15.) 
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Meee WOOT 08880T88T8 oe 


The Best Crops E =f : - all 


Made Last Season 233 ‘< << 7 5 FREE 


Write us today so we can 


lowed by these and a fine crop of 
tomatoes put on the market in May 
or even in April. 

* * *& 

At Pinehurst, N. C., I saw last 
December, three greenhouses grow- 
ing cucumbers of the finest quality, 
that not only supplied the demand 
of the guests there, but were being 
shipped North at fine prices. There 
are s0 many advantages in the South 
for winter forcing in greenhouses 
that it is amazing that our intelligent 
truckers have not taken it up and 
still keep on with the poor substi- 
tute of cloth frames. 

We have the winter sunshine 
which they lack, and every one ex- 
perienced in culture under glass 
knows that sunshine counts for far 
more than artificial heat. Then, with 
heated greenhouses the gardener 
can grow many other crops than let- 
tuce. Snap beans force quickly and 
easily in the greenhouse, for I have 
grown them for the boys at North} 
Carolina College. Strawberries force | 
easily when properly grown in pots | 
in advance of the forcing, and to- 
matoes and radishes can be produced 
all winter. Then the frames that 
grow the fall lettuce can be used for | 
cauliflower, which will pay far heb: | 











x oY : : mail you this book, a valuable 
P- <i eee: ig Me 4 a li- 
py ee SS — rary. 1is handy, pocket 
Were Those Under ? 8 8 on See entitled—*' Preparation of 
. eB rte SS - > the Soil’’ contains articles by high 
Which Was Used ee i : authorities on this subject, and to study 
, = = = it will mean larger and better crops for 
: you. Among other things the writers tell 
of the vast importance of thorough 
harrowing. 
They tell how to do the work best and why 


best results are obtained by using 
pe Ee Pulverizing Harrow, Clod 
Crusher and Leveler 
This is the only harrow that will crush, cut, turn, 
smooth and level, all in one operation, It is low in 
price, made entirely of steel and ironand is fav orably 


known ev ery where as “the harrow ofall work,” being 
adapted to all soils, under all conditions. The knives 
cut through to the undersoil, chopping the buried 
= trash but never dragging it to "the surface. 

ow Ask your dealer about it, Where we have no dealer 
we shipdirect. But first—Write for the Free Book. Do 
itnow. Your name and address ona postal will do. 


- DUANE H. NASH, Inc., 136 Central Ave., Millington, WN. J. 
Write for the Proofs! i’s Easiest on fxg. Sizes From 
Horse and . : 3 Ft. to 


Man NA 1714, Ft. Wide 











Peruvian Guano 
Corporation 


FOR SALE—Regi ad Berkshires. Mam- 
| @ Sole Importers, CRAB EStH: 4. ¢- 5 S, C. @ | aot Bronze Turkeys, Butt, Barred ana White 
ter in the spring than lettuce. 











Rocks. S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Let us quote | 


you prices. Oakdale Farm, 
ae LG AOR LP AAO Rehoboth, S. C. 


"gata a-mataamaaiad eee \VOOO0O8O88ORVTVTTVEB 


W. F. MASSEY. 








